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A STRANGE STORY. 


BY THE AUTHOR OF “MY NOVEL,” “RIENZI,” &c, 
—_—— 
CHAPTER XL. 

THE dead man’s manuscript was gone. But 
how? A phantom might delude my eye, a 
human will, though exerted at a distance, might, 
if the tales of mesmerism be true, deprive me of 
movement and of consciousness; but neither 
phantom nor mesmeric will could surely remove 
from the table before me the material substance 
of the book that had vanished! Was I to seek 
explanation in the arts of sorcery ascribed to 
Louis Grayle in the narrative ?—I would not pur- 
sue that conjecture. Against it my reason rose 
up half alarmed, half disdainful. Some one must 
have entered the room—some one have removed 
the manuscript. Llooked round. The windows 
were closed, the curtains partially drawn over 
the shutters, as they were before my conscious- 
all seemed undisturbed. 
Snatching up one of the candles, fast dying out, 
I went into the adjoining library, the desolate 
state-rooms, into the entrance-hall and examined 
the outer door. Barred and locked! The robber 
had left no vestige of his stealthy presence. 

I resolved to go at once to Strahan’s room, 
and tell him of the loss sustained. A deposit 
had been confided to me, and I felt as if there 
were asluron my honour every moment in which 
I kept its abstraction concealed from him to 
whom I was responsible for the trust. I hastily 
ascended the great staircase, grim with faded 
portraits, and found myself in a long corridor 
opening on my own bedroom ; no doubt also on 
Strahan’s. Which was his? I knew not. I 
opened rapidly door after door, peered into empty 
chambers, went blundering on, when, to the 
right, down a narrow passage, I recognised the 
signs of my host’s whereabout—signs familiarly 
common-place and vulgar, signs by which the 
inmate of any chamber in lodging-house or inn 
makes himself known—a chair before a doorway, 
clothes negligently thrown on it, beside it a pair 
of shoes. And so ludicrous did such testimony 
of common every-day life, of the habits which 
Strahan would necessarily have contracted in his 
desultory unluxurious bachelor’s existence—so 
ludicrous, I say, did these homely details seem 
to me, so grotesquely at variance with the won- 
ders of which I had been reading, with the won- 





ders yet more incredible of which I myself had 


been witness and victim, that as I turned down 
the passage, I heard my own unconscious half- 
hysterical laugh; and, startled by the sound 
of that laugh as if it came from some one else, 
I paused, my hand on the door, and asked my- 
self: “Do 1 dream? Am I awake? And if 
awake, what am I to say to the common-place 
mortal I am about torouse? Speak to him of a 
phantom! Speak to him of some weird spell over 
this strong frame! Speak to him of a mystic 
trance in which has been stoleu what he con- 
fided to me, without my knowledge! What will 
he say?’ What should I have said a week since 
to any man who told suchatale tome?” I did 
not wait to resolve these questions. I entered 
the room. There was Strahan sound asleep on 
his bed. I shook him roughly. He started up, 
rubbed his eyes—“ You, Allen—you! What the 
deuce ?—what’s the matter ?” 

“Strahan, I have been robbed !—robbed of 
the manuscript you lent me. I could not rest 
till I had told you.” 

“Robbed, robbed! Are you serious !” 

By this time Strahan had thrown off the bed- 
clothes, and sat upright, staring at me. 

And then those questions which my mind had 
suggested while 1 was standing at his door 
repeated themselves with double force. ‘Tell 
this man, this unimaginative, hard-headed, raw- 
boned, sandy-haired, North-countryman—tell 
this man a story which the most credulous school- 
girl would have rejected as afable! Impossible. 

“T fellasleep,” said I, colouring and stammer- 
ing, for the slightest deviation from truth was 
painful to me, “and—and—when I woke—the 
manuscript was gone. Some one must have 
entered, and committed the theft-——” 

Some one entered the house at this hour of 
the night, and then only steal a manuscript 
which could be of no value to him! Absurd! 
If thieves have come in, it must be for other 
objects—for plate, for money. I will dress; 
we will see !” 

Strahan hurried on his clothes, muttering to 
himself, and avoiding my eye. He was em- 
barrassed. He did not like to say to an old friend 
what was on his mind, but [ saw at once that he 
suspected I had resolved to deprive him of the 
manuscript, and invented a via tale in order to 
conceal my own dishonesty. 

Nevertheless, he proceeded to search the 
house. I followed him in silence, oppressed with 
my own thoughts, and longing for solitude in my 
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own chamber. We found no one, no trace of 
any one, nothing to excite suspicion. There 
were but two female servants sleeping in the 
house—the old housekeeper, and a country girl 
who assisted her. It was not possible to suspect 
either of these persons, but in the course of our 
search we opened the doors of their rooms. We 
saw that they were both in bed, both seemingly 
asleep : it seemed idle to wake and question them. 
When the formality of our futile investigation 
was concluded, Strahan stopped at the door of 
my bedroom, and for the first time fixing his eyes 
on me steadily, said : 

* Allen Fenwick, I would have given half the 
fortune I have come into rather than this had 
happened. The manuscript, as you know, was 
bequeathed to me as a sacred trust by a benefac- 
tor whose slightest wish it is my duty to observe 
religiously. If it contained aught valuable to a 
man of your knowledge and profession,—why, 
you were free to use its contents. Let me hope, 
Allen, that the book will reappear to-morrow.” 

He said no more, drew Prmnself away from 
the hand I involuntarily extended, and walked 
quickly back towards his own room. 

Alone once more, I sank on a seat, buried my 
face in my hands, and strove iu vain to collect 
into some definite shape my own tumultuous and 
disordered thoughts. Could I attach serious 


credit to the marvellous narrative I had read? 
Were there, indeed, such powers given to man ? 
such influences latent in the calm routine of 
Nature? I could not believe it; I must have 
some morbid affection of the brain; I must be 


under an hallucination. Hallucination? The 
phantom, yes—the trance, yes. But, still, how 
came the book gone? ‘That, at least, was not 
hallucination. 

I left my room the next morning with a vague 
hope that I should find the manuscript some- 
where in the study ; that, in my own trance, I 
might have secreted it, as sleep-walkers are said 
to secrete things, without remembrance of their 
acts in their waking state. 

I searched minutely in every conceivable place. 
Strahan found me still employed in that hopeless 
task. He had breakfasted in his own room, and 
it was past eleven o’clock when he joined me. 
His manner was now hard, cold, and distant, 
and his suspicion so bluntly shown that my 
distress gave way to resentment. 

“Ts it — I cried, indignantly, “ that 
you who have known me so well can suspect me 
of an act so base, and so gratuitously base? 
Purloin, conceal a book confided to me, with 
full power to copy from it whatever I might 
desire, use its contents in any way that might 
seem to me serviceable to science, or useful to 
me in my own calling !” 

“T have not accused you,” answered Strahan, 
sullenly. ‘But what are we to say to Mr. 
Jeeves ; to all others who know that this manu- 
script existed? Willthey believe what you tell 
me?” 

“ Mr. Jeeves,” I said, “cannot suspect a fel- 
low-townsman, whose character is as high as 


have you communicated the facts connected with 
a memoir and a request of so extraordinary a 
nature ?” 

“To young Margrave; I told you so !” 

“True, true. e need not go further to find 
the thief. Margrave has been in this house more 
than once. He knows the position of the rooms. 
You have named the robber !” 

“Tut! what on earth could a gay young fellow 
like Margrave want with a work of such dry and 
recondite nature as I presume my poor kinsman’s 
memoir must be ?” 

I was about to answer, when the door was 
abruptly opened, and the servant girl entered, 
followed by two men, in whom I recognised the 
superintendent of the L—— police and the same 
subordinate who had found me by Sir Philip’s 
corpse. 

he superintendent came up to me with a 
grave face, and whispered in my ear. I did not 
at first comprehend him. ‘Come with you,” I 
said, “and to Mr. Vigors, the magistrate? I 
thought my deposition was closed.” 

The superintendent shook hishead. “I have 
the authority here, Dr. Fenwick.” 

“Well, I will come, of course. Has anything 
new transpired ?” 

The superintendent turned to the servant girl, 


ing eyes. “Show us Dr. 


he whispered again. “Come, Dr. Fenwick, I 
am in the discharge of my duty.” 


and horror in his countenance. As I came to- 
wards him he darted away without a word. 

I went up the stairs, entered my bedroom, the 
superintendent close behind me. As I took up 
mechanically the few things I had brought 


me with an abruptness that appeared insolent, 
and deliberately searched the pockets of the 
coat which I had worn the evening before, then 
opened the drawers in the room, and even pried 
into the bed. 

“ What do you mean?” I asked, haughtily. 
“Excuse me, sir. Duty. You are——” 
* Well, I am what?” 

“My prisoner ; here is the warrant.” 

* Warrant! on what charge ?” 

“The murder of Sir Philip Derval.” 
*“J—J! Murder!” I could say no more. 

I must hurry over this awful passage in my 
marvellous record. It is torture to dwell on 
the details, and indeed I have so sought to 
chase them from my recollection, that they only 
come back to me in hideous fragments, like 
the broken, incoherent remains of a horrible 
dream. 

All that I need state is as follows: Early on 





mine, of untruth and theft. And to whom else 


the very morning on which I had been arrested, 








who was standing with gaping mouth and star- | 
enwick’s room. You | 
had better put up, sir, whatever things you | 
have brought here. I will go up-stairs with you,” | 


Something in the man’s manner was so sinister | 
and menacing that I felt, at once, that some new | 
and strange calamity had befallen me. I turned | 
towards Strahan. He was at the threshold, | 
speaking in a low voice to the subordinate police- | 
man, and there was an expression of amazement | 


with me, the police-officer drew them from | 
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a man, a stranger in the town, had privately 
sought Mr. Vigors, and deposed that, on the 
night of the murder, he had been taking refuge 
from a sudden storm under shelter of the eaves 
and buttresses of a wall adjoining an old arch- 
way; that he had heard men talking within the 
archway ; had heard one say to the other, “ You 
still bear me a grudge.” The other had re- 
lied, “I can forgive you on one condition.” 
hat he then lost much of the conversation that 
ensued, which was in a lower voice; but he ga- 
thered enough to know that the condition de- 
manded by the one was the possession of a 
casket which the other carried about with him. 
That there seemed an altercation on this matter 
between the two men, which, to judge by the 
tones of voice, was angry on the part of the 
man demanding the casket; that, finally, this 
man said in a loud key, “ Do you still refuse ?” 
and on receiving the answer, which the witness 
| did not overhear, exclaimed threateningly, “ It 
is you who will repent ;” and then stepped forth 
from the arch into the street. The rain had 
| then ceased, but, by a broad flash of lightning, 
| the witness saw distinctly the figure of the 
person thus quitting the shelter of the arch; a 
' man of tall stature, powerful frame, erect car- 
| riage. A little time afterwards, witness saw a 
| slighter and older man come forth from the arch, 
|| whom he could only examine by the flickering 
_ ray of the gas-lamp near the wall, the light- 
ning having ceased, but whom he fully believed 
|| to be the person he afterwards discovered to be 
| Sir Philip Derval. 

He said that he himself had only arrived at 
|| the town a few hours before; a stranger to 
| L——, and indeed to England; having come 
|| from the United States of America, where he 
|| had passed his life from childhood. He had 
|| journeyed on foot to L——, in the hope of 
|| finding there some distant relatives. He had 
|| put up at a small inn, after which he had strolled 

through the town, when the storm had driven 
him to seek shelter. He had then failed to 
find his way back to the inn, and after wander- 
|| ing about in vain, and seeing no one at that late 
| hour of night of whom he could ask the way, 





| he had crept under a portico and slept for two | j 


or three hours. Waking towards the dawn, he 
|| had then got up, and again sought to find his 
|| way to the inn, when he saw in a narrow street 
| before him two men, one of whom he recog- 
| nised as the taller of the two, to whose conver- 
| sation he had listened under the arch, the other 
| he did not recognise at the moment. The taller 
| man seemed angry and agitated, and he heard 
| him say, “ The casket; I will have it.” There 
then seemed a struggle between these two per- 
| sons, when the taller one struck down the 
|| shorter, knelt on his breast, and he caught dis- 
tinctly the gleam of some steel instrument. 
That he was so frightened that he could not 
| Stir from the place, and that though he cried 
| out, he believed his voice was not heard. He 
then saw the taller man rise, the other resting 
| on the pavement motionless, and a minute or so 
afterwards beheld policemen coming to the 





a on which he, the witness, walked away. 
e did not know that a murder had been com- 
mitted; it might be only an assault; it was no || 
business of his, he was a stranger. He thought | 
it best not to interfere, the policemen having 
cognisance of the affair. He found out hisinn; | 
for the next few days he was, however, absent | 
from L—— in search of his relations, who had 
left the town, many years ago, to fix their resi- 
dence in one of the neighbouring villages. 

Hewas, liowever, disappointed, none of these re- 
lations now survived. He had returned to L——, 
heard of the murder, was in doubt what to do, 
might get himself into trouble if, a mere stranger, 
he gave an unsupported testimony. But, on the 
day before the evidence was volunteered, as he 
was lounging in the streets, he had seen a gen- 
tleman pass by on horseback, in whom he im- 
mediately recognised the man who, in his belief, 
was the murderer of Sir Philip Derval. He in- 
quired of a bystander the name of the gentle- 
man, the answer was ‘ Dr. Fenwick.’ That, 
the rest of the day, he felt much disturbed in 
his mind, not liking to volunteer such a charge 
against a man of apparent respeciability and 
station. But that his conscience would not let 
him sleep that night, and he had resolved at 
morning to go to the magistrate and make a 
clean breast of it. 

This story was in itself so improbable that 
any other magistrate but Mr. Vigors would, 
perhaps, have dismissed it in contempt. But 
Mr. Vigors, already so bitterly prejudiced 
against me, and not sorry, perhaps, to sub- 
ject me to the humiliation of so horrible a 
charge, immediately issued his warrant to search 
my house. I was absent at Derval Court; the 
house was searched. In the bureau in my 
favourite study, which was left unlocked, the 
steel casket was discovered, and a large case- 
knife, on the blade of which the stains of blood 
were stiil perceptible. On this discovery I was 
apprehended, and on these evidences, and on the 
deposition of this vagrant stranger, I was, not 
indeed committed to take my trial for murder, 
but placed in confinement; all bail for | 
appearance refused, and the examination ad- 
journed to give time for further evidence and 
inquiries. I had requested the professional 
aid of Mr. Jeeves. To my surprise and dismay 
Mr. Jeeves begged me to excuse him. He said 
he was pre-engaged by Mr. Strahan to detect and 
prosecute the murderer of Sir P. Derval, and 
could not assist one accused of the murder. I 
gathered from the little he said that Strahan 
had already been to him that morning and told him 
of the missing manuscript—that Strahan had 
ceased to be my friend. I engaged another soli- 
citor, a young man of ability, and who professed 
personal esteemforme. Mr. Stanton se was 
the lawyer’s name) believed in my innocence ; 
but he warned me that appearances were grave, 
he implored me to be perfectly frank with him. 
Had i held conversation with Sir Philip under 
the archway as reported by the witness? Had 
I used such or similar words? Had the de- 
ceased said, “I had a grudge against him ?” 
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Had I demanded the casket ? Had I threatened 
Sir Philip that he would repent? And of what? 
His refusal ? 
I felt. myself grow pale as I answered, “ Yes, 
I thought such or similar expressions had oc- 
curred in my conversation with the deceased.” 
“ What was the reason of the grudge ? What 
was the nature of this casket, that T should so 
desire its possession ?” 
There, 1 became terribly embarrassed. What 
could I say to a keen, sensible, worldly man of 
law? Tell him of the powder and the fume, of 
the scene in the museum, of Sir Philip’s tale, of 
the implied identity of the youthful Margrave 
with the aged Grayle, of the elixir of life, and of 
magic arts ? It tell such a romance! I, 
the noted adversary of all pretended mysticism ! 
I—I—a sceptical practitioner of medicine! Had 
that manuscript of Sir Philip’s been available— 
a substantial record of marvellous events by a 
man of repute for intellect and learning—I 
might, perhaps, have ventured to startle the so- 
licitor of L—— with my revelations. But the 
sole proof that all which the solicitor urged me 
to confide was not a monstrous fiction or an 
insane delusion, had disappeared; and its dis- 
gn was a part of the terrible mystery 
that enveloped the whole. I answered, there- 
fore, as composedly as I could, that “I could 
have no serious grudge against Sir Philip, 
whom I had never seen before that evening; 
that the words, which applied to my sup- 
posed grudge, were lightly said by Sir Philip 
in reference to a physiological dispute on mat- 
|| ters connected with mesmerical phenomena ; 
|| that the deceased had declared his casket, which 
| he had shown meat the mayor’s house, contained 
drugs of great potency in medicine; that I had 
asked permission to test those drugs myself ; and 
that when I said he would repent of his re- 
‘| fusal, I merely meant that he would repent of 
|| his reliance on drugs not warranted by the ex- 
_ periments of professional science. 
My replies seemed to satisfy the lawyer so 
| far, but “ How could I account for the casket 
and the knife being found in my room ?” 
/ “In no way but this; the window of that 
| room was a door-window opening on the lane, 
| from which any one might enter it. I was in 
|| the habit, not only of going out myself that way, 
|| but of admitting through that door any more 
|| familiar private acquaintance.” 
Whom, for instance ?” 
‘| T hesitated a moment, and then said, with a 
|| Significance I could not forbear, “Mr. Margrave ! 
| He would know the /ocale perfectly ; he would 
know that the door was rarely bolted from 
within during the daytime; he could enter at 
all hours; he could place, or instruct any one 
| to deposit, the knife and casket in my bureau, 
which he knew I never kept locked; it con- 
tained no secrets, no private correspondence— 
chiefly surgical implements, or such things as I 
might want for professional experiments.” 

_ Mr. Margrave! But you cannot suspect 
_ him—a lively, charming young man, against 
whose character not a whisper was ever heard— 





of connivance with such a charge against you; | 
a connivance that would implicate him in the || 
murder itself, for if you are accused wrongfully, | 
he who accuses you is either the criminal or the | 
criminal’s accomplice ; his instigator or his tool.” 

“Mr. Stanton,” I said firmly, after a mo- | 
ment’s pause, “I do suspect Mr. Margrave | 
of a hand in this crime. Sir Philip, on seeing | 
him at the mayor’s house, expressed a strong ab- | 
horrence of him, more than hinted at crimes he | 
had committed ; appointed me to come to Derval | 
Court the day after that on which the murder | 
was committed. Sir Philip had known some- 
thing of this Margrave in the East—Margrave 
might dread exposure, revelations—of what I | 
know not; but, strange as it may seem to you, 
it is my conviction that this young man, appa- | 
a so 5 and so thoughtless, is the real eri- 
minal, and in some way, which I cannot conjec- 
ture, has employed this lying vagabond in the fa- 
brication of a charge against myself. Reflect: of 
Mr. Margrave’s antecedents we know nothing ; 
of them nothing was known even by the young 
gentleman who first introduced him to the 
society of this town. If you would serve and 
save me, it is to that quarter that you will 
direct your vigilant and unrelaxing researches.” 

I had scarcely so said when 1 repented my 
candour; for I observed in the face of Mr. 
Stanton a sudden revulsion of feeling, an utter 
incredulity of the accusation I had thus hazarded, 
and for the first time a doubt of my own inno- 
cence. The fascination exercised by Margrave 
was universal; nor was it to be wondered at: 
for, besides the charm of his joyous presence, he 
seemed so singularly free from even the errors 
common enough with the young. So gay and 
boon a companion, yet a shunner of wine; so 
dazzling in aspect, so more than beautiful, so 
courted, so idolised by women, yet no tale 
of seduction, of profligacy, attached to his 
name! As to his antecedents, he had so frankly 
owned himself a natural son, a nobody, a tra- 
veller, an idler; his expenses, though lavish, 
were so unosteniatious, so regularly defrayed. 
He was so wholly the reverse of the character 
assigned to criminals, that it seemed as absurd 
to bring a charge of homicide against a butterfly 
or a goldfinch as against this seemingly inno- 
cent and delightful favourite of humanity and 
nature. 

However, Mr. Stanton said little or nothing, 
and shortly afterwards left me, with a dry ex- 
pression of hope that my innocence would be 
cleared in spite of evidence that, he was bound 
to say, was of the most serious character. 

1 was exhausted. I fell into a profound 
sleep early that night; it might be a little after 
veon when I woke, and woke as fully, as com- 
pletely, as much restored to life and conscious- 
ness, as it was then my habit to be at the break 
of day. And, so waking, I saw, on the wall 
opposite my bed, the same luminous phantom I 
had seen in the wizard’s study at Derval Court. 
I have read in Scandinavian legends of an appa- 
rition called the Scin-Leca, or shining corpse. 
It is supposed, in the northern superstition, 
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sometimes to haunt sepulchres, sometimes to 
foretel doom. It is the spectre of a human body 
seen in a phosphoric light. And so exactly did 
this phantom correspond to the description of 
such an apparition in Scandinavian fable that I 
know not how to give it a better name than that 
of Scin-Leca—the shining corpse. 

There it was before me, corpse-like, yet not 
dead; there, as in the haunted study of the 
wizard Forman!—the form and the face of 
Margrave. Constitutionally, my nerves are 
strong, and my temper hardy, and now I was 
resolved to battle against any impression which 
my senses might receive from my own deluding 
fancies. Things that witnessed for the first time 
daunt us, witnessed for the second time lose 
their terror. I rose from my bed with a bold as- 

ect, [approached the phantom with a firm step ; 
but when within two paces of it, and my hand 
outstretched to touch it, my arm became fixed 
in air, my feet locked to the ground. I did 
not experience fear ; I felt that my heart beat 
regularly, but an invincible something opposed 
itself to me. I stood as if turned to stone, and 
then from the lips of this phantom there came 
a voice, but a voice which seemed borne from 
a great distance—very low, muffled, and yet dis- 
tinct: I could not even be sure that my ear 
heard it, or whether the sound was not conveyed 
to me by an inner sense. 

* T, and I alone, can save and deliver you,” 
said the voice. “I will do so, and the condi- 
tions I ask, in return, are simple and easy.” 

“ Fiend or spectre, or mere delusion of my 
own brain,” cried I, “ there can be no compact 
between thee and me. I despise thy malice, I 
reject thy services; I accept no conditions to 
escape from the one or to obtain the other.” 

“You may give a different answer when I 
ask again.” 

The Scin-Leca slowly waned, and, fading first 
into a wan shadow, then vanished. I rejoiced 
at the reply I had given. Two days aonl 
before Mr. Stanton again came to me; in the in- 
terval the Scin-Leca did not reappear. I had 
mustered all my courage, all my common sense, 
noted down all the weak points of the false 
evidence against me, and felt calm and sup- 
ported by the strength of my innocence. 

The first few words of the solicitor dashed all 
my courage to the ground. For I was anxious 
to hear news of Lilian, anxious to have some 
message from her that might cheer and 
strengthen me, and my first question was this : 

“ Mr. Stanton, you are aware that I am en- 

d in marriage to Miss Ashleigh. Your 
amily are not unacquainted with her. What 
says, what thinks she of this monstrous charge 
against her betrothed ?” 

“1 was for two hours at Mrs. Ashleigh’s house 
last evening,” replied the lawyer; “she was 
naturally anxious to see me as employed in your 
defence. Who do you think was there ? Who, 


eager to defend you, to express his persuasion 
of your innocence, to declare his conviction that 
the real criminal would be soon discovered— 
who but that same Mr. Margrave, whom, par- 


don me my frankness, you so rashly and ground- 
lessly suspected.” 

“ Heavens! Do you say that he is received 
in that house? that he—Ae is familiarly ad- 
mitted to her presence ?” 

“ My good sir, why these unjust preposses- 
sions against a true friend. It was as your 
friend that, as soon as the charge against you 
amazed and shocked the town of L ‘ Mr. 
Margrave called on Mrs. Ashleigh—presented 
to her by Miss Brabazon—and was so cheering 
and hopeful that # 

“ Enough!” I exclaimed—* enough !” 

I paced the room in a state of excitement 
and rage, which the lawyer in vain endeavoured 
to calm, until at length I halted abruptly: 
** Well,—and you saw Miss Ashleigh? What 
message does she send to me—her betrothed ?” 
Mr. Stanton looked confused. “ Message! 
Consider, sir—Miss Ashleigh’s situation—the 
delicacy —and—and——” 

“T understand! no message, no word, from 
a young lady so respectable to a man accused 
of murder.” 

Mr. Stanton was silent for some moments ; 
and then said quietly, “Let us change this 
subject ; let us think of what more immediately 
presses. I see you have been making some 
notes; may I look at them——” 

I composed myself and sat down. “This 
accuser! have inquiries really been made as to 
himself, aud his statement of his own proceed- 
ings ? He comes, he says, from America—in 
what ship? At what port did he land? Is 
there any evidence to corroborate his story of 
the relations he tried to discover—of the inn at 
which he first put up, and to which he could 
not find his way ?” 

** Your suggestions are sensible, Dr. Fenwick. 
I have forestalled them. It is true that the man 
lodged at a small inn—the Rising Sun—true 
that he made inquiries about some relations of 
the name of Walls, who formerly resided at 
L——, and afterwards removed to a village 
ten miles distant—two brothers—tradesmen of 
small means but respectable character. He at 
first refused to say at what seaport he landed, 
in what ship he sailed. I suspect that he has 
now told a falsehood as to these matters. I have 
sent my clerk to Southampton—for it is there 
he said that he was put on shore ; we shall see— 
the man himself is detained in close custody. 
I hear that his manner is strange and excitable ; 
but that he preserves silence as much as pos- 
sible. It is generally believed that he is a bad 
character, perhaps a returned convict, and that 
this is the true reason why he so long delayed 
giving evidence, and has been since so reluctant 
to account for himself. But even if his testimon 
should be impugned, should break down, still 
we should have to account for the fact that the 
casket and the case-knife were found in your 
bureau. For, granting that a person could, in 
your absence, have entered your study and 
placed the articles in your bureau, it is clear 
that such a person must have been well ac- 











quainted with your house, and this stranger to 
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os could not have possessed that know- 
edge.” 
“Of course not—Mr. Margrave did possess it!” 
“ Mr. Margrave again !—oh, sir.” 
I arose and moved away, with an impatient 
ture. I could not trust myself to speak. 
hat night I did not sleep; I watched impa- 
tiently, gazing on the opposite wall, for the gleam 
of the Scin-Leca. But the night passed away, 
and the spectre did not appear. 


THE DIVINE HEDGE. 





Waar is the divinity that doth hedge a king ? 
At one time it was almost impenetrable: a 
hedge woven thick and stiff with prejudice, 
assumption, arrogance, and that innate servility 
of the mean which makes slaves of races, cour- 
tiers of classes, and parasites of individuals. 
Think of what that hedge of royal divinity 
meant and where it led to! Think of Shake- 
speare and Raleigh fawning like spaniels at 
the feet of Queen Plizabeth ! And think of the 
crowd of crowned ruffians swarming through 
every page of history, whom the upholders of 
the right-divine theory worshipped as gods, 
bringing them the sacrifice of their very man- 
hood and self-respect! And then to know, as 
we do, that all this kow-towing was mainly due 
to upholstery; for, would a king in a fool’s cap 
or a villein’s russet jerkin, have been as di- 
vinely hedged about as when in a crimson and 
ermined mantle, and a crown blazing with 
jewels? The hedge grew flowers which the 
weaver and goldsmith originally planted, and 
which the life-blood of the people fed and 
watered. Yet the silly public thought them the 
spontaneous gift of a generous soil, and, like 
the Israelites of old, fell down and worshipped 
the gold lace and embroidery wrought by their 
own hands, as eagerly as if it had been a gift 
sent to them direct from Heaven. Depend upon 
it, kings and queens owe half their divinity to 
their finery. 

Even in person, kings were held to be grander 
than other men; to be of nobler presence and 
of more commanding beauty. Not only their 
bodies but their souls were of a finer generation. 
Charles the Fourth, Emperor of Germany, de- 
clared that the souls of princes are better en- 
dowed by the Lord than those of common people ; 
and Pope Alexander the Seventh preferred to 
promote men of noble birth to high ecclesiastical 
offices, “ because he thought that, as princes of 
the earth like to be served by individuals of high 
families, it must be likewise pleasing to the 
King of kings to be served by priests unde by 
their blood above the rest of men.” If the souls 
and bodies of kings were superior to the souls 
and bedies of the common folk, what was, ac- 
= to the old creeds, their office? Ap- 
pointe by divine commission, and endued with 

culiar blessings and power, it dated as far 

ack as Adam. When all the meaner things of 
humanity were destroyed in the flood, the 
germ of future royal potentiality was saved 
with Noah and the elect, from which germ the 


spread. 


they, and was accountable to God alone, so was 
the king irresponsible and without sin towards 
man, since he held his commission from God 


by hereditary succession being the peculiar ordi- 
ane of aon, Hence, the king was free to 
— his people ill or well, according to his 
ancy; if ill, he was not accountable to man for 
his actions ; if well, it was by free grace, to be 
repaid with gratitude and increased devotion. 
The theory that power originated with the 
people—which, after the facts of the Common- 


would have imagined to be pretty firmly esta- 
blished here in England—was condemned as “ an 
abominable tenet” by the Oxford Decree of 
1683; just five years before the Declaration of 
Right carted down the questions of irresponsi- 
bility and divine right to the rubbish-heap ap- 
pointed for human folly. For the nation had 
gone back temporarily to its old idolatry, for- 
getting the stern iconoclasm of Hampden and 
Milton, Cromwell and Eliot, and Martyn and 
Vane. A temporary idolatry, happily at an end 
here for ever. 

This theory of divine right and royal irrespon- 
sibility was not reduced to anything very prac- 
tical in England before the time of Filmer and 
the British Solomon. Bracton, Lord Chief Jus- 
tice in the Third Henry’s reign, said some very 
manly words on the matter: ‘The king ought 
not to be subject to man, but to God and to the 
law. For the law maketh the king. Let the 
king therefore render to the law what the law 
hath invested in him with regard to others: 
dominion and power; for he is not truly king 
where will and pleasure rule, and not the 
law.” Sir John Fortescue, Lord of the Laws 
under Henry the Sixth (1442), said that “the 
king of England must rule his people according 
to the decrees of the laws thereof, insomuch 
that he is bound by an oath at his coronation to 
the observance and keeping of his own law.” 
These were brave words; braver than those of 
the later generations, when the sycophancy of 
what men were pleased to call “loyalty ” had 
eaten away the very fibres of the national man- 
hood. But even that assuming old pedant, who 
prided himself on his kingeraft when he 
snubbed his parliaments, and told his son that 
he ought to thank God first for making him a 
man and not a beast, and then “for that he 
made you a little god to sitte on his throne and 
rule over men”—even he was obliged to draw 
a distinction between a king and a tyrant, with 
a point of reprobation superadded. But though 
Elizabeth has been worshipped and flattered 
with a zeal worthy of a better object ; and Henry 
the Eighth had been kow-towed in a manner 
that would make any honest man blush for 
shame and outraged manhood; and though 





other kings had been outrageously arbitrary 


whole earth was to be hereafter ruled and over- | 
This was Filmer’s notion, and Tillot- | 
son’s, and that of many more as worthy men, | 
keen scholars and acute thinkers. Because Adam | 
was appointed ruler of all created things, said | 


through Adam and all eldest sons: monarchy | 


wealth and that fatal scaffold at Whitehall, one | 
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and irresponsible; and our grand old Magna 
Charta was prefaced in something of an insolent 
style—“ Henry, by the Grace of ; Know ye, 
that we of our meer and free will have given 
these liberties ;” yet royal irresponsibility, the 
rights of parliament, and the power of the people, 
had never come into open collision, nor, indeed, 
had they been much discussed at all, until the 
ungainly son of beautiful Mary hobbled into the 
throne, and the person of royalty lost some of the 
glory which had been ever assumed as its in- 
alienable possession. 

The person might have lost, but the office 
still retained; and the rules and canons of 
royal life set forth by that most unroyal Stuart, 
came briefly to be these: that God loves here- 
ditary monarchy, and hates every other system 
of human government; that primogeniture is 
a divine institution, established before either 
the Mosaic or the Christian dispensation, and 
no human power, nor length of adverse posses- 
sion, not even to ten centuries, or twice ten, can 
deprive a legitimate sovereign of his rights, or 
give the usurper power as against him (only 
power as towards the miserable people—royal 
prey under all circumstances); that royal au- 
thority must necessarily be despotic, it depend- 
ing on the king himself whether it shall be a 
benevolent or a tyrannical despotism—a choice 
with which his subjects have nothing to do, nor 
may they object, how cruel soever the alterna- 
tive; that the laws which in England limit the 
royal prerogative have been granted by the 
king’s own free grace, and may at any time be 
resumed ; and that any treaty made by the king 
with the people is a declaration only of present 
intentions, and not a contract of which they can 
demand the performance ; that the king, as the 
fountain of justice, may not be sued by a sub- 
ject ; and that when the Court of Chancery does 
justice, it is by royal grace, and not by right of 
the subject to be justified ; that he himself, James 
the Sixth, had come to the throne by the divine 
appointment of inherited right; that he was the 
“supreme head of the realm in matters both 
civil and ecclesiastical, and consequently inferior 
to no man upon earth, dependent on no man, and 
accountable to no man;” that the king was as 
perfect as immortal, not to be attainted nor 
could his office cease (yet the “ man Charles” at 
Whitehall, and the Protectorate, not so many 
years after ?); that, as head of the Church, the 
infamy of Papists, Brownists, and all other of 
the non-orthodox, was done to Aim as their law- 

guide and most sure sovereign, and was in 
no wise evil done against their own souls, seeing 
that they had no right over their own souls, which 
were bound to go as driven and directed. These 
were the chief points on which he insisted in his 
letters and paar adding thereto open in- 
solence to the parliaments assembled during his 
reign; the establishment of the irresponsible, 
secret, and illegal Star Chamber; and the re- 
peated assertion that — were gods, and must 
sit en their thrones judging their people like 


gods, 
At all this the nation became uneasy; for the 





troublous times of dissent were coming on, and 
the rebound from servility to independence, from 
slavery to freedom, was beginning to make itself 
felt. Indeed, there had ue & kind of first , 
faint essay in the person of poor pitiful John | 
Colville, whose “ Palinod, wherein he doth peni- 

tently recant his former proud offences, spe- 
cially that treasonable discourse latelie made 
by him against the vndoubted and indeniable 


title of his dread Soueraigne Lord King James _ , 


the Sixt vnto the crowne of England, after the 


decease of her maiesty present” —printed at Edin- | 


burgh in sixteen hundred—is about as base and 
sickening a recantation as ever would-be rebel 
made. “For the Prince is the immediat Lord 
of our bodies,” says the Palinodist, “and of all 
our worldlie fortunes, having power to dispose 
thereupon at his pleasure, whereof Samuel in the 
originall institution of a King has left to all 

osterities an indenyable testimonie. So Princes 
Seater as it were Gods of the earth, they are not 
answerable to earthly men, but to the supreme 
Godhead allanerlie; and we their vassals, doe 
as they list to us, can have no warrand to go 
further nor Samuel did go, viz. to pray for 
them till God forbid.” It would be hard to 
find a lower baseness for human opinion to de- 
scend to. 

Nearly a century later, in 1685, there was 
another poor crazy crawling creature called 
Augustus Frezer, a clergyman, who preached 
before the “ Right Worshipful Fellowship of 
Merchants Adventurers of England,” on the 
occasion of King Charles’s death. Augustus 
Frezer begins by stating that he thinks he 
“could not do a more acceptable piece of 
service at this juncture of time to God, my 
Prince, and my native country, than by pub- 
lishing a Discourse, how mean soever, concern- 
ing the Divine Authority of Kings, the dig 
nity and soundness of their Persons, and the 
unconditional Obedience due to them from their 
Subjects ;” three points “clear and plain to 
every vulgar understanding.” Augustus then 
goes on to say, that “the death of Kings, who 
are not only the image of God after a more ex- 
cellent manner than other men, but Gods them- 
selves, does not happen but by an extraordinary 
appointment ;” that “to remove the crown from 
one head to another is a Prerogative which God 
has assumed to himself ;” and that “never a 
prince so cruel but his death has caused grief 
and loss to his subjects ;” wherefore when good 
kings die it is such an awful calamity that it 
shows God to be deeply displeased with his 
people, else would he never have punished them 
so severely. Indeed it is a kind of puzzle to 
Augustus that kings should die at all: an ordi- 
nance of nature which somehow he cannot 
quite reconcile to himself, nor comprehend how 
it was ever allowed by the All Wise and All 
Good. 

But Augustus Frezer was not alone in his base- 
ness. “ Unhappily, the Church had long taught 
the notion that hereditary monarchy alone, among 
our institutions, was divine and inviolable ; that 
the right of the House of Commons to a share 
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in the legislative power was a right merely hu- 
man, but that the right of the king to the obe- 
dience of his people was from above; that the 
Great Charter was a statute which might be 
repealed by those who had made it; but that 
the rule which called the princes of the blood 
royal to the throne in order of succession 
was of celestial origin, and that any act of 
parliament inconsistent with that rule was a 
nullity.”* 

Three years after Augustus Frezer had obeyed 
the traditions of his order, the people and the 
Commons took the matter once more in hand. 
“The king could do no wrong ;” but James the 
Second “ invaded the fundamental constitution 
of the realm ;” so James the Second was politely 
told that he had abdicated, and the throne was 
declared vacant. Gracious majesty was “ irre- 
sponsible,” and the law of hereditary succession 
the divine appointment of God; but the Declara- 
tion of Right asserted the practical sovereignty 
of the people in asserting the “superiority of 
the laws above the king ;” and, later, Blackstone 
ruled the English crown to be hereditary, not 
de - divino, but by custom—a custom which 
parliament may change from time to time, as 
occasion serves. This was the good got out of 
the cold but clever Dutchman and his loving 
wife. The cannon which boomed over the 
Thames, announcing the coronation of William 
and Mary, announced also the end of the lon 
battle between king and people, divine right a 
parliamentary power ; and, although conducted 
with such rigid adherence to legal forms, and 
such a keen sense of loyalty to the office, it was 
yet the most subversive and revolutionary, as 
it was the most stable, of all the political 
changes of England. 

That cannon gave life to Milton’s noble words, 
and power and meaning to the Coronation Oath ; 
it bound the monarch to the service of duty 
towards the nation ; it recognised the so - called 
‘graces’ of royalty as the inalienable rights of the 
a it shattered the brazen idol which men 
iad so long been content to worship, and levelled 
the temple of royal fetishism to the dust; it 
proclaimed the beginning of the reign of law 
and reason, and placed in the hands of the 
people a weapon of defence which can never be 
wrested from them; it did all that the French 
revolution did a hundred years later, but in a 
statelier, milder, and a more stable manner. 

This, then, was the end of Colville’s broken- 
backed Palinody, of Sir Robert Filmer’s pa- 
triarchal theory, and Adam’s transmitted divi- 
nity, of Tillotson’s sad letter to Lord Russell 
in Newgate, lamenting his wrong-headedness in 
holding the faith that “resistance to authority 
was lawful,” of Augustus Frezer’s crawling 
sycophancy, of the vile despotism of the Star 
Chamber, and of all the nonsense which the 
British Solomon and his adherents had upheld as 
the essence of wisdom and the real meaning and 
object of kingcraft. “That mystery, the prero- 
gative of kings, which is a point so tender as it 





* Macaulay. 





will hardly bear mention,” as noble Eliot wrote 

from the Tower, was now handled gravely, but | 
firmly, by men determined to set the truth be- | 
fore themselves, cost what it might; and like | 
many other superstitions, it was found to col- | 
—_ and shrink into comparative nothingness 

when examined side by ike with human rights | 
and the majesty of reason. | 

This principle of interrupted succession ac- 
cording to popular choice, had been vindicated 
before now in the rough and bloody form ofa | 
victorious army—William Rufus, Henry the | 
First, Stephen, John, Henrys Fourth, Fifth, 
and Sixth, Richard the Third, and Henry the 
Seventh, were all out, of course; while of 
Mary, the daughter of the royal Spaniard, and | 
Elizabeth of the usurping “ Gospel-eyed,” both 
were doubtful, for both could not be legitimate. | 
As for the Tudors, they were always tampering | 
with the succession. Henry the Kighth, when | 
he got parliament to pass a bill enabling him 
to iene the crown as he might desire—to | 
the exclusion of the Stuarts, whom he hated; 
Edward the Sixth, when, unauthorised by par- 
liament, he assumed the like power, for Shieh 
he was much commended by certain eminent | 
reformers; Elizabeth, when she got a decree | 
from both Houses enacting that whoso would 
deny her right to appoint her successor, with | 
the consent of the Estates, should suffer death 
as a traitor; in all of which acts the here- | 
ditary principle was thrust on one side, and | 
7 iconoclasts of royalty were the kings them- | 
selves. 

Part of the divine hedge grew out of the | 
mixing up of the sacred element with the secular 
—the anointing as well as crowning, by which 
both here and in other Christian countries, the | 
king became priest as well as prince. For what | 
else than consecration to the invisible priest- | 
hood was typified by the holy oil—the “am- | 
poule” which angels carried to Saint Rémy for | 
the sacred person of Clovis, and which is still | 
used in the consecration of the kings of France ? 
Yet few people know that the holy oil and the 
kingly crown had the same meaning origi- 
nally, and that the emblem of secular sove- 
reignty was once as much the emblem of the 
priesthood as is now the mitre andthe cowl. But 
it was so. Crowns were originally sacred only to 
the gods. First there was the little band or | 
bandelet, that fitted tight round the heads of | 
the ancient gods; then two strings, or fillets; | 
then leaves, and branches, and flowers; and finally 
the conventional crown or circlet, much as we 
have it at the present day. But soon the emblem 
of the divinities was transferred to men and 
victors and statesmen and lawgivers and kings 
and heroes of all sorts, even to a well-developed 
athlete, were duly crowned, until at last the 
proudest of the rulers adopted the rayed or 
spiked crown, which was the last form held 
peculiar to the gods. This was in those days of 
degeneracy when kings, pretending to be gods, 
forgot to be men. ith the Jews the original 
crown was pointed, like horns—horns being the 
emblems of power and prowess with them ; and 
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the first mention made of a crown in the Bible 
is when the Amalekites bring Saul’s crown to 
David. According to a rabbainicl tradition, 
Nimrod—Kenaz, the hunter king—was the first 
to imagine a crown, and the first to be crowned. 
One day, as he was abroad hunting, he looked 
up to the sky and saw the figure of a crown in 
the heavens. He called to a craftsman and bade 
him copy the pattern—the crown remaining long 
enough to enable him to do so; and ever after- 
wards he wore that crown in obedience to the 
will of Heaven; and no one could Jook upon it 
without blindness. Pope Gregory the Seventh 
used to say, sneeringly, in allusion to this story, 
that the priesthood came direct from God, but 
imperial power, crowned, from Nimrod. The 
“mitre” of the Church is only the old Jewish 
horn-crown, in its turn copied from the Egyp- 
tian; while the Pope’s tiara is the same mitre 
triply crowned, to mark him high priest, judge, 
and supreme legislator of the Christian world. So 
was the king of old time ever a twofold per- 
sonage —high priest and chief magistrate in 
one; and it has been an endless struggle 
hitherto to simplify his pretensions. This, too, 
is one of the many creaking legacies left us by 
the Jews. 

As the king was a mixed person, in part king 
and in part priest, according to the Hebrew 
theocratic doctrines, so were his titles also a 
medley. In Spain he was Catholic; in France, 
Most Christian ; Pope Julius the Second called 
the English king Christianissimus, and Pope 
Leo the Tenth added Defender of the Faith; 
Henry the Fourth took the title of Grace; 
Henry the Eighth of Majesty. Before then the 
English king had been Lord, Highness, &c., and 
had also, until the reign of John, been content 
to be a singular pronoun, and to call himself I. 
Now he is We—like an editor. “Touching” 
for scrofula was also part of the divine and 
priest]y power of kings, and began as early as 
the days of Edward the Confessor. For Edward 
was saint as well as king; so, of course, could 
heal all manner of evil. The first four kings of 
the Norman line did not touch, nor has it been 
in use since Anne’s time. Dr. Johnson was 
touched, and the last case on record was in the 
year 1712. Once William the Third “ touched” 
for complaisance, saying, “God give you better 
health and more sense;” for this was one 
of the royal fooleries which William the Third 
would not adopt. Monmouth “touched” in 
his day, and his marvellous cures were bla- 
zoned abroad as proofs of his royal blood, and 
rights. 

_ One of the clearest assertions of popular will 
in the creation of kingly authority, is to be 
found in Michelet’s* account of how the 
Dukes of Carinthia won their thrones. “The 
Duke of Carinthia was not allowed to sit upon 
his marble throne till he had given money. 
This donation was the coemptio—the purchase 
of his right. Nowhere does the sovereiguty of 
the people (as a sleeping abstract annunciation) 





* Origines du Droit Frangais, quoted by Lieber. 





appear more haughtily declared than in this 
formality. It bears the seal of a remote anti- 
quity, of an Homeric or biblical simplicity. The 

uke walked towards the marble throne in the 
dress of a peasant. But areal peasant already 
occupied it, attended by the sad and severe syin- 
bols of the labouring people—the black bull 
and the lean horse. Then commenced this rude 
dialogue: ‘And who so proudly dares enter 
here?” said the peasant; ‘is he a just judge? 
has he the good of the country at heart ? is he 
born free, and a Christian?’ ‘He is, and he 
will,’ answered the duke. ‘I demand, then, by 
what right,’ retorted the peasant ‘he will force 
me to quit this place?’ ‘He will buy it of you,’ 
was the answer, ‘for sixty pennies, and the 
horse and the bull shall be yours,’ &c. No less 
ancient or deeply significant was another part of 
the same ceremony. Whilst the duke brandished 
his sword towards the four winds, whilst he sat 
with his face to the sun and conferred fiefs, 
three families had a right to mow, to pillage, 
and to burn. ‘The interregnum of the sovereign 
power was thus represented as the sleep of the 
law, and the people saw in this form that they 
must make haste to abdicate, and to give them- 
selves a defender.” 

Many other usages in the coronations of the 
various European monarchs show the meaning 
and origin of the kingly office, and how it was in 
the beginning rather conferred by the people 
than assumed as of inherited right. When the 
German emperor had been elected by his seven 
chief princes, he showed himself to the people, 
and asked if they would have him? As soon as 
they had cried “Fiat! fiat! fiat !” he was crowned; 
but not till then. Yeta German king forgot the 
other day the lesson to be learnt in this good 
old custom of his predecessors, and, taking his 
crown from the altar, proclaimed himself “ king 
by the grace of God,” consecrated by God to 
his office, with all the powers and privileges ever 
given to the divine right of the condition. So 
here we have the “hedge” again, as thick and 
bristling as ever; and the noble victory of free- 
dom and common sense, which other nations 
have gained, remains a dead letter in Prussia, 
whose king ignores the power of the people, and 
holds himselt no more accountable than did our 
two Jameses, or the first Charles, or any other 
of the kingly “gods” whom we weighed in the 
balance against humanity, and found wanting. 
We might have somcncene expected more en- 
lightenment from Prussia in this noonday of 
European life; but the tenacity with which cer- 
tain minds cling to the superstitions of the past, 
and refuse to see the brighter truths of the 
present, is marvellous. With the history of her 
ally written in golden characters before her— 
golden still, if here and there blurred with tears 
and stained with blood—Prussia maintains a 
king who takes his own crown from the altar, 
then calls himself divinely chosen, and conse- 
erate by God! ‘The real king—the can-ning 
man, as Carlyle calls him—is always to be vene- 
rated; but the real king does not talk nonsense 
about his divine rights, nor refuse to recognise 
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the power of the popular will, or the rights, 
diviner than his own, of national life and inde- 


pendence. 
AMERICAN CEMETERIES. 





Ir JT wanted to show the indifference with 
which the loss of human life is regarded in 
America, whether in peace or war, I should 
certainly, if I had the opportunity, go first 
and take a walk in an American cemetery before 
T began to write and attune my mind to the 
subject. 

the American cemetery expresses very well 
the feelings with which an American regards 
death. He considers it as a disagreeable in- 
terruption to business, as a sudden call from 
the oyster-cellar, the e at base-ball, from 
the 2.40 trotting-match, from the run with 
the fire-engine, from the “good time” with 
the target company, from the cotton-bales and 
the tobacco drying-racks, from the swift steam- 
boat, and from the railway smoking-room. The 
perpetual influx of new emigrants, the urging 
onward to new frontiers, the perpetual looking 
forward to ideals instead of looking back to pre- 
cedents, all prevent life from being thought of 
much value in the New World. 

Death is not a King of Terror in America; 
but rather a mysterious muffled-up stranger, who 
quietly leads men from the bar-room and the 
cotton “levee” into an unknown country, 
where, perhaps, there are no cotton levees, and 
no bar-rooms nor cool drinks. That dreadful 
silent room with the blinds down, where even 
the buzz of a fly sounds so loud and so jarringly, 
has less terror in that busy country than here ; 
even that terrible fixed face, like a mask of wax, 
prints itself less deeply on the mind in America 
than it does in England. New men in a new 
country have not the deep roots in the soil that 
men in the old country have, and those roots 
ramify over a narrow region. There are few 
old people either in America. Young men are 
less missed after the first throes of grief. 

America, too, is a country of hot-bloods, of 
many nomade and turbulent spirits, whose hand 
is quick with the revolver and the bowie-knife, 
and who spill a man’s blood as readily as they 
tip over an ice-water jug. In no country 
where men go armed, and single combat is fre- 
quent, can life be held dear. The hot feverish 
life of business, smoking, travelling, drams, and 
“general” fights, cannot afford much time for 
reflection. The intense ambition of individuality, 
of mental progress, that thoughtful men, how- 
ever religious, not unfrequently exhibit in Eng- 
land, cannot be expected in America. 

The frequent accidents on trains and steam- 
boats also tend to lessen the regard for human 
life; as does, still more, the habitual influence 
of the climate. In a word, it is not heartless- 
ness or irreligion, for the Americans are as 
tender-hearted and religious as ourselves; but 
it is the accident of a new country that makes 
individual life less regarded. The young scholar 
who dies at college in the moment of success, 





dies perhaps as truly mourned as the young | 


scholar would be if he died at Oxford; yet | 
the same man shot in a chance fight, or stabbed | 
by a “Blood Tub” at Baltimore, or a “ Dead 
Rabbit” of New York, would be regarded, ex- | 
cept by his relatives, as only worthy of a news- 


paper paragraph. 


eath falls like a sword on the neck of an | 


American; but the survivors do not stop long } 
The next hour | 


lamenting round his corpse. 


they are as busy as ever round the bales, and | 
in the jingling sledge, flirting at the Sulphur | 
springs, or at the Wide-Awake procession. | 


ere seems no time in the American’s life to || 


waste in grief or mourning. To-morrow there will 
be the following notice in the New York Herald : 

“ On the 13th of June, at No. 4, One Hundred 
and Twenty-two Street, much lamented, Mr. Elijah 
Specklebury. Friends and relatives intending to 


attend the funeral on the 20th will please take notice | 
that the cars leave the Fulton Ferry for Greenwood || 


Cemetery at 10.15 a.m., sharp!” 
The mourners come, they chat in the cars, the 


stifling crape is donned; some one unnoticed, | 


but real mourner, all but breaks his heart at the 
ve’s edge. Everybody goes home econgratu- 
ating himself at the affair being over, and Mr. 


Specklebury is forgotten but by one memory. || 
e billiard-board, the euker-table, the poli- | 


tical club, know him no more. Other men sit 


on the Specklebury office-stool ; other mouths | 


sip the Specklebury claret. 


With us death is a solemn and irreparable | 


fact. The oblong grave is dug, the bell tolled, 
the mutes with the crape fire-screens set. The 
dreary vault No. X. opens for the coroneted 
coffin. The shutters are up at the old shop, all 
faces gather blackness, the death is pondered on 
as a terrible certainty. The fact is not shirked 
nor forgotten, it is insisted on in sermons, and 
the grief of it creeps like a chilling miasma into 
many a house. Some are sorry for it, others 
take it as a warning at their own door. There 
is no black yew in a country chuchyard but has 
shaken as a big hearse-plume in many a man’s 
imagination ; not a churchyard daisy growing on 
a child’s grave but has seemed to many a word 
of hope rising to comfort the mourner. But 
the Americans treat death in a lively, business- 
like way, as a frequent, but disagreeble occur- 
rence. 

The cemetery has quite superseded the church- 
yard in America. That wonderful striped build- 
ing, the great church, generally known to the 
too irreverent rowdies as “ the Holy Zebra,” has 
no real churchyard, at least no enclosure, I 
think, devoted to burials. The cemetery, con- 
ducted by a joint-stock company, is a truly 
business-like affair. The body can be for- 
warded by car, or train, or steamer, at a 
stated hour, with safety and with despatch. 
The distracted mourner knows just what - has 
to pay, and the ground he buys is inalienable. 
You get away from the noise of the city—the 
smoke in New York is immaterial—and you 
leave Mr. Elijah Specklebury quietly asleep 
among sun-flowers and Virginian creepers, in a 
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snug little railed-in garden, or in an Egyptian 
vaulted tomb. You ge and take your family to 
see the place now and then on a Sunday, and if 
you like, you can have a key to the garden rail- 
ing if you wish to plant everlasting flowers or 
other sentimentalities. 

Let me take three representative cities, and 
describe the cemeteries in each of them. I will 
select New York, Philadelphia, and Savannah ; 
the first the commercial capital of America, the 
second the Quaker city, the third a flourishing 
city of Georgia, with a population of sixteen 
thousand whites and twelve thousand blacks. 

Let me begin with Greenwood Cemetery, at 
New York, the most fashionable of all the 
burying-places in that bustling city. It is 
situated in the south part of Brooklyn, 
about three miles from the New York and 
Brooklyn Ferries. This cemetery was incor- 
porated in eighteen hundred and thirty-eight, 
and contains two hundred and forty-two acres 
of land, about one-half of which is covered with 
wood of a natural growth. The admittance is 
free, except on Sundays, when only the owners 
of lots or the possessors of vaults are supposed 
to obtain admittance; but I generally found 
that twenty-five cents would go a great way to- 
wards obtaining you an entrance. 

You reach the cemetery through dusty and 
rather desolate roads, past countless villas, raw 
gardens, new lots, new shops, and new cottages, 
all very new things. The neighbourhood here 
is rather famous for low fevers, and a more 
apt place for Death’s garden could scarcely 
have been chosen. The ground was swampy, 
unused, therefore unwholesome and cheap. 
The ground undulates and runs up and down 
hills, from the top of which you have fine 
views of the sea, therefore it attracts visitors ; 
who make a park and promenade of it, and go 
home with better relish to their green turtle soup 
and their other “ fixings.” The ground, too, was 
naturally wooded, and boasted of a small lake, 
that would do for inconsolable weeping-willows 
and rippling little fountains ; “above all,” said 
the proprietor, “it is not too far from New York 
city.” Itis a pleasure to think of resting in 
such a pretty place as Greenwood Cemetery. 

But let me enter it properly. I pass under a 
great prosaic Greek gateway, after diplomacy with 
the porter. I descended to this gateway by a 
long flight of steps from the roadway above. I 
feel as if I were ma deserted zoological garden, 
or a parvenu’s park, in which the trees were 
still sapling and parvenu too. Melancholy 
sallow people walk about in groups; nankeen- 
coloured ladies, over-dressed, in hideous carica- 
ture crinoline and strange French bonnets 
arching up over their heads—ladies who wear a 
look of true American contempt for the sturdier 
sex, and who wring service from men by whom 
it would be only too readily paid. The men 
carry ivory-knobbed canes of extreme size, and 
wear ill-fitting creasy black clothes; their hats 
are generally of the wide-awake species, which 
gives them a rustic and mechanic air to my pre- 
judiced eye. The children are stiff little crea- 





tures, prematurely old and sallow, too self-con- 
fident and bold to please me, and dressed rather 
in the French manner. 

A stranger would soon lose himself in two 
hundred and odd acres of winding walks, lawns, 
flower-beds, grassy hills, and iron paled gardens 
were it not for notices everywhere stuck up, in- | 
dicating the direction of “the tour,” or chief | 
circuit, which leads you by all the principal 
tombs, graves, and points of view. 

Some people have a horror of damp graves; 
others of city churchyards; others o deep-sea 
interment ; others of lying unburied altogether 
on desert island or foreign shore; but there are 
few who would not, if they could choose, choose || 
such a peaceful place as Greenwood Cemetery, || 
where the great companionship of dead gives a 
sense of fellowship, sad but not painful. There 
is no jarring noise of life: no grind of wheel, 
recalling the pain and travail of existence; | 
not even the murmur of the distant sea, or 
the low breathing of the distant city; its roar 
being softened here to a whisper. Sea and 
city are both too far away. The grog-shop, the | 
railway station, the euker-table, Lime-street— || 
all that troubled these sleepers when alive—are 
put away from them by Death, as the nurse 
puts away the toys from a fractious child. 

Even the tomb has its conceits, its prides, and 
vanities. Look at these great Egyptian mau- 
soleums, complete houses; the door sometimes 
half ajar, sometimes hermetically sealed, with 
now and then a fringe of everlasting flowers, an 
American eagle, or trite patriotism and senti- 
ment that ape true feeling. 

Death, too, can be vulgar. Look at this 
hideous batch of iron tombstones of the Twigg 
family, girt in with a rail of iron balls and spikes. 
Look, too, at the vulgar Twigg flower-beds— 
the great obtrusive sun-flowers, and big, staring, 
rhubarb-coloured dahlias. Presently I come to 
something worse than even the Twigg obelisk; | 
a frightful statue of a New York pilot, carved | 
in stone, in the costume in which he lived. The || 
poor creature, Man, struggling to win fame, | 
makes his last great effort in the churchyard, | 
carving his name and epitaph, and lying down 
with it over him, like a thick stone blanket, to 
keep out the cold; then comes Time, the great 
enemy, and with an impatient sneer, rubs out | 
the record, and the sleeper is henceforth for- | 

tten, except by his good deeds, which still 
mend over his dust, and bear fruit, and scat- | 
ter their seed of gratitude and memory. 

I sometimes fancy myself in a tea-garden | 
labyrinth, as I occasionally lose my way and 
meet bands of laughing people who have lost 
their way also, and are seeking help from one of 
those curators with white wands, who wander 
about the death gardens like insane showmen, 
who have had their shows stolen. Now I am 
hushed and soothed into reverence by a train | 
of mourners, with a clergyman at their head, | 
entering one of the little gardens on that hill 
yonder—the rosiest of them, too—and a curator — 
whispers to me that that is the funeral of 

Eruraim PEPPERNET, 
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the infant son of the great toy-seller in Twenty- 
third-street. The Peppernets have had land 
here for twenty years, and many a Pepperne 
lies here. 

But I have to visit Savannah and Philadel- 
hia, so I must not tarry more than half a dozen 
ines longer in Greenwood Cemetery. I must 
leave its winding walks, its town of tombs, its 
ocean views, its peaceful colonies of dead, its 
willows and flower-beds, even its rude uncared- 
for burial-place for strangers and paupers, with- 

out tombstone or record even of name—unwept, 
uncared-for, unknelled, and perkaps unpitied. 
Philadelphia is a city so vifferent from New 
York that we might well expect its cemetery 
to be different too. The Quaker city has its 
streets intersecting each other at right angles. 
In New York, the streets are known by num- 
bers, as One Hundred and Twenty-second-street, 
Fifth avenue, and so forth; in Philadelphia, they 
are known by the names of trees, as Chesnut- 
street, Sycamore-street, Vine-street. Through 
all of these the street railroad runs with admi- 
rable ease and success. 
New York is a French Liverpool. Philadel- 
hia has a sober Quaker splendour about it. 
t has not the fitful climate of New York, nor 
the brisk sea breeze, nor the fine sea views or 
splendid park of its restless rival; nor the 
“ey marble hotels, nor the grand squares, 

ut it still has some very beautiful features of 
its own. For instance, nearly all the houses, 
except the very humblest, have the basement. 
story coated with purest white marble, which is 
washed every week, so that on Sunday the city 
appears as in a clean robe of dazzling whiteness. 
The architectural characteristic of Philadelphia is 
Greco-Dutch; as a French Liverpudlianism is of 
New York. The Babylonian rectangular streets, 
the old houses, the sombre squares, where the 
children feed the tame grey squirrels, all contri- 
bute to the quaint beauty of the old Quaker city. 

The Laurel Hill cemetery is one of the most 
beautiful burial-places in the world. It is situ- 
ated on the Ridge-road, three miles and a half 
north-west of the city. I went there by street 
railroad, along a suburban road, till I reached the 
steep wooded cliff overhanging the pretty river 
Schuylkill, over which the garden of death is 
laid out. I passed, on the outskirts of the city, 
that beautiful Grecian building of pure white 
marble, the Girard College, founded by a French 
gentleman, one Stephen Girard, who died in 
1831. The Corinthian pillars of fluted marble 
have a grace about them and a tender beauty 
that any pure white marble in a spotless atmo- 
sphere could anywhere possess. 

“Laurel Hill!” cries the conductor of the 
street railroad car, and I descended and entered 
Death’s wenty acre garden. The lodge, shaded 
by trees and of a blank insipid sort of archi- 
tecture, reminded me strongly of the lodge at 
a country gentleman’s park gate in England. 
The raked gravel, with here and there pools 
of turbid orange-coloured water, the sun after 
the recent showers glittering on the wet brown 
and yellow sycamore leaves, all made me fancy 





myself in England on an autumn morning. The 
old lady, too, at the gate, was as neat, grave, and 
respectful as her prototype would have been in 
England. The first look at the cemetery was not 
favourable ; a coarse and staring piece of sculp- 
ture in sandstone, “by the olibudes Thom,” 
seemed to me painfully out of place. What 
have Sir Walter Scott and Old Mortality got to 
do with this solemn death garden? This is not 
an exhibition place, and we do not want mere 
sights shtvetel onus. I left the vulgar sand- 
stone figures, and pushed forward up the hilly 
walk, where the flowers bloomed thickest 
and the trees grew strongest. The tawdry 
Gothic chapel, with “its immense window of 
stained glass,” may be very interesting to Ame- 
rican visitors, but it had no charm to me, who 
have seen real cathedrals, and spent months and 
years under their very shadow. Yet I could 
not help reflecting that it is better to sleep in 
these flowery hills or in these wooded dells, than 
in sordid city graveyards, where sooty nettles 
choke the blanched tombstone, and mist scurfs 
the purgatorial railings.” 

ow [ passed beautiful little plots of flowers, 
among which the autumn dablia tosses its crim- 
son bosses of blossom, or under plane-trees, 
whose red and yellow leaves are glorious even 
in their decay. Then I reached the highest 
ground in the cemetery, beyond the last iron- 
fenced tomb, the last garden plot. I was in 
Death’s fallow ground, and natural woods rose 
beyond me. I should have been alone, but for 
two gardeners, who were rolling up turf into 
bundles. TI looked over a low stone wall down 
ae the river and the fair hills of the Schuyl- 
kill. 

The beauty of the morning was upon every- 
thing. The river gleamed and flashed as it 
flowed on. A train slid along the distant railway- 
bridge. Boys played on the opposite bank. The 
cottages below were like toy houses, yet real 
smoke rose from their chimneys, and real mo- 
thers played with real children at the doorways. 
Beautiful were the autumn trees, with their varie- 
gated plumes, like files of Indians in a war 
party. I forgot that I was in a cemetery. I 
felt inclined to whoop and halloa to the passing 
train, that noisily blurted its smoky breath as 
it glided silently far under me. 


A long leap and I am in a Southern city, 
where the population is as nearly as possible 


half white and half black. I am, in fact, in 
Savannah, on the shores of an alligator-haunted 
river, in the largest city of Georgia, the region 
of rice-fields and Sea-Island cotton, and a special 
haunt of the yellow fever. 

I have seen all the lions of the strange, 
gloomy, and silent city, whose streets are all 
avenues, and whose roadway returns no sound 
to foot or hoof; whose deserted squares were 
sombre with large China trees, and whose houses 
were dreary, quiet, and blinded. I am bound to 
the cemetery, not the lonely raw new one on 
the great sandy plain outside the city, where the 
pride-of-India trees trail over the graves, but the 
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famous cemetery of Bonaventure. It is on the 
banks of the Warsaw river, and was formerly an 
old estate of the Tatnall family. The Tatnall 
tomb, the first of this great army of tombs now 
to be seen, was shown to me by one of the cu- 
rators. These broad avenues, ankle-deep in 
sand, that now I tread, were the aventes of the 
old estate ere Death had taken possession. 

These avenues of huge live oaks, whose boughs 
mingle overhead, have great lateral arms that 
are weighed down by grey festoons of Spanish 
moss. In vast hoary beards, the moss trails on 
the ground. It is as if rows of primeval giants 
had been turned to mournful trees, and their 
beards only were left to show that they had once 
been human; amid these avenues crop up the 
tombstones, like so many leaves from the Book 
of Man’s Life, plucked out by Death. 

In the Cemetery of Bonaventure, we no more 
think of the New Country—of its garish novelties, 
its hasty wonders, its unfinished marvels; we 
feel that we are face to face in a solemn spot 
with the old enemy—we are fronting the old, 
dreadful, and incontrovertible fact. ‘The same 
in every country, and with every race; we are 
- = the very presence-chamber of King 

eath. 


AGRICULTURAL ENCAMPMENTS. 

Ene1anp affords the most remarkable ex- 
amples in Europe of success in voluntary asso- 
ciations, which, without the assistance of the 
money, or the power, or the honorary rewards 
of government, do work which, in other coun- 
tries, is considered the special department of 
official power. The most successful of these 
associations combine with some national object 
a little amusement and a good deal of business. 
We cannot get up the picturesque, enthusiastic, 
artistic festivals with which our German and 
Flemish neighbours celebrate historical or bio- 
graphical events. The first Shakespeare jubilee 
at Stratford-on-Avon was a very artificial affair, 
and the attempts to make it periodical were as 
miserable failures as Covent Garden masque- 
rades. Those rustic dancing festivals, which in 
France under the name of Reon and Rack- 
row, form the delight of every village, and a 
crowd of town visitors, are out of the question 
in England, and even dancing feasts in Ireland 
are, or were, usually based on a cattle fair, and 
worked out with whisky. Our London popula- 
tion, of late years, seems to be re-learning to 
amuse themselves, but that is more in aclubbable, 
personal manner than at regular times and sea- 
sons. The greatest metropolitan feast is that of 
a benefit society with a fancy name and fanc 
costumes to match, where life assurance, a sic 
and funeral funds, are the excuse for the plea- 
sure. 

Our Derby and Doncaster St. Leger days, 
and all our minor race-course gatherings, are no 
exceptions to the rule that mere amusement 
will not afford a solid axle for any great round 
of English excitement in England. Take away 
the money business of the turf, and the great 











wheel that sets the faces of thousands and tens 
of thousands at least once in the year towards 
Epsom Downs and Doncaster town, would soon 
stand still. 

The Royal Agricultural Society of England 
is, perhaps, in this respect, as curious an ex- 
ample as any of the manners and customs of 
the English people; not the least like the 
Scotch, whose feudal tastes induce them to leave 
their great society to the management of titled 
amateurs and an imperial despotic secretary. 
Although called royal by virtue of its charter, 
royalty has had as little to do with the success 
of the Royal Agricultural Society as the govern- 
ment has to do with its management, a royal 
prince paying his subscription on the same terms 
as other subscribers, enters his live stock, and 
loses and wins in his turn in competition with 
breeders of every degree, from singing Somerset- 
shire to broad Yorkshire—plain farmers, who 
measure every pound of oil-cake, and wealthy 
squires, whose prize-winning pigs munch rosy 
apples and breakfast off rum and milk. Cabi- 
net ministers neither enact the society’s rules, 
nor present medais from the national trea- 
sury; and lord-lieutenants and chairmen of 
quarter-sessions, unlike the-awful and gracious 
préfets and sous-préfets on the other side the 
Channel, only appear in the society’s public 
ceremonies in their quality as landowners, or as 
farmers, as hosts, or as guests. 

Frenchmen and Germans, accustomed to see 
agricultural societies treated much as we treat 
harbours of refuge and lighthouses, for in- 
stance—directed by a minister of state, sup- 
ported by government funds, and presided over 
at festivals and feasts by some high and mighty 
much-bestarred and be-ribboned official, a com- 
bination of a viceroy and a chief policeman— 
are as much puzzled as astonished when they 
come to examine the internal economy and 
management of the world-famous Royal Agri- 
cultural Society, which is founded on the prin- 
ciple of letting every one concerned have his own 
way as much as possible. Indeed, this society is 
full of anomalies, and strikingly illustrates the 
illogical character of a nation which, according 
to high French philosophical authority, has suc- 
ceeded in the race of empire contrary to every 
rule of political p= 9 England, like the 
maid-servant fencing with her master in Mo- 
ligre’s comedy, hits the mark, although she 
thrusts in carte when she ought to thrust in 
tierce. } 

According to the theory of the charter which 
makes it royal, the first object of the Society 
is “to promote the science and practice of agri- 
culture,” yet the most prominent members of 
its council, and the majority of its presidents, 
know as little of either as a man can who owns 
great estates and rides fox-hunting at some time 
of his life. For membership, the only qualification 
is an undertaking to pay the annual subserip- 
tion. With an income of some ten thousand 
pounds a year, there is no museum, no library 
worthy of the name, and no expenditure on 
scientific investigations beyond a few hundred 
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unds ingly devoted to the labour of a 
a seaal of cherie: whose zeal fortunately 
is not measured by his official income. Out of 
six thousand ales five hundred have never 
been gathered together at one time, in one 
place. The prizes given during two-and-twenty 


annual shows on agricultural implements, have | bod 


very often been either mistakes when awarded 
to novelties, or tardy endorsements of established 
agricultural experience—like Lord Chesterfield’s 

tronage of Johnson’s Dictionary — when al- 
lotted to practical utilities. The prizes for live 
stock have steadily enco d the exhibition of 
animals too fat to breed, and too —_ to eat— 
the admiration of the ignorant, and the despair 
of the purchasers. 

Tn a word, the Council would have difficulty 
in showing that it has achieved any one of the 
more ambitious ideas set forth in its founders’ 

rospectus and embodied in its charter; that it 
-_ ever originated any great improvement in 
cultivation, or in live stock, or any original 
invention in machinery. And yet, with all these 
negative drawbacks, in spite of the falling away 
from the grand plans set forth in its charter, 
although its scientific, and literary, and mecha- 
nical, and practical claims to the consideration 
of the agricultural world will scarcely bear 
investigation; although titled dummies and igno- 
rant busybodies encumber its council; although 
it has grown into something quite unlike what 
the oonly great men who founded it proposed, 
the Royal Agricultural is one of the most use- 
ful societies in the country—a living, breathing, 
and eminently successful institution. For it has 
supplied a want—taken advantage of a tide— 
founded a great annual agricultural festival and 
fair, where profit and pleasure are combined, 
and the greatest amount of advertising and sale 
of live stock and implements —the greatest 
amount of eye-teaching that could be conceived— 
is packed into the space of about a week and 
five-and-twenty acres. For the week of the 
great show, the many acres filled with whole 
streets of animals and agricultural machines and 
tools, include the advantages of a great fair 
and pleasures of a gigantic conversazione. At 
these shows farmers exchange with friendly 
greetings their opinions and their experience 
while making bargains, and deliver unrehearsed 
unprinted essays on every point of agricultural 
interest suggested and illustrated by the ob- 
jects of the show. 

Thus, just at the time when George Stephen- 
son’s locomotive was about to reduce to a 
minimum the time and cost of the conveyance 
of the farmer, and all that he buys and sells, 
the —_ Agricultural Society provided a rea- 
son and excuse, a compound of business and 
| gpa and practice—for drawing him 

rom the perpetual round of the parish or the 
market, where he was either the oracle or the 
follower of some local oracle, for showing him 
cattle, and sheep, and pigs at least as good as 
his own, and of herds and tribes he had never 
dreamed of before ; for exhibiting to him labour- 
saving implements and machinery, which no 





village blacksmith would devise, or could make 

if he had ee and there and then inducing 

him to graft his practical experience on the me- 

chanical skill of agricultural engineers. So the 

thing thrived and thrives, and can bear an in- 

finite deal of folly in its nominally governing 
y 


Three-and-twenty years have passed away 
since a party of noblemen breeders, like the 
Duke of Rie mond, Earls Spencer and Ducie, 
and Lord Western; active farming squires, 
like Henry Handley, Philip Pusey, and Thomas 
Gisborne; and two agricultural authors, Wil- 
liam Youatt and William Shaw, all dead now, 
associated with others, still living, who owed 
their prominent pusition to and acres, 
or to love of bustling notoriety, took up 
the happy idea of an English Agricultural 
Society, which should be an improvement on 
the annual and aristocratic Highland Society, 
over which no one of lower rank than a duke 
has ever presided, and the voluntary successor 
to that board of agriculture founded by Sir 
John Sinclair, worked by Arthur Young, and 
destroyed by Pitt’s income-tax inquiries. An 
annual show of live stock, to be encouraged by 
prizes, formed the one leading feature of the 


original prospectus, which was carried out, and || 


succeeded. The importance of the mechanical || 
department, destined to fill two-thirds of five- | 
and-twenty acres of show-yard in 186], and of 
chemistry, destined to be the one distinguishing 
feature of the printed transactions, was so little 
known to the eminent men—learned and deep in 
all the mysteries of breeding—that in the list 
of ten “ national objects of the society,” the im- 
provements of agricultural implements and the | 
application of chemistry to the improvement of | 
the soil are lumped in one paragraph with “ the 
destruction of insects, the eradication of weeds, 
and the construction of farm buildings.” The 
*‘ weeds” and the insects, except so far as they 
have been disturbed by iron ploughs, harrows, 
hoes, drills, rollers, an 

been untroubled by the society ; farm buildings 
have only been the subject of contradictory 
prize essays; while the other objects, such as 


correspondence with foreign societies,” “ex- || 


periments at the cost of the society in the culti- 
vation of the soil,” “ the management of woods | 
and ferns,” “the improvement of the education 
of the farmer and labourer,” and attempts to 
amend “the management of labourers’ cottages 
and gardens,” have remained for nearly a 
quarter of a century on the list of “ good 
intentions,” never to be carried into practice. 
In fact, the leading feature of the Royal 
Agricultural Society is not in the direct en- 
couragement of the art or science of agriculture 
or philanthropic efforts for the benefit of the 
labourer. The influence of the society in these 
directions has been infinitesimal, but it has 
opened a road, and travellers have thronged it 
and paid a good toll as their passage. It has 
every year built up a great bazaar, and breeders 
and manufacturers, and customers of both, have 
crowded there to sell and buy, and learn by the 

















artificial manures, have || 
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education of the eye the value of the best live 
stock, and the best agricultural machinery. Not 
taught by the Couneil, but teaching each, the 
farmers of England have realised all that was 
practicable in the aims of the founders of the 
Royal Society. In a word, they have been 
enabled to do a good deal for themselves; and 
that, in England, is the spirit of our social as 
well as of our political institutions. 

The first show of this great Agricultural So- 
ciety was held at Oxford in 1839, and very 
curious it is to look back and compare that 
initiative exhibition with those which have taken 

lace within the last five, or even ten years. 
atenn had very little to do with the Oxford 
show; buying or a the principal feature, 
the sustaining power of modern shows, was a 
minor consideration. The crowds moved in an 
atmosphere of enthusiasm. Amateurs in agri- 
culture and in stock-breeding dreamed of a time 
when the farmer’s pursuit would be reduced to 
an exact science, to be learned from books and 
lectures. The real farmers, full of useful know- 
ledge in their art, and also full of prejudices, 
stood a little aloof, chiefly interested in the fine 
show of high-bred live stock. The list of prizes 
distributed at Oxford is a curious reco In 
live stock, including horned cattle, horses, sheep, 
and pigs, there were only twelve classes, each of 
the cattle classes or or one breed, and ob- 
taining five prizes. It is an example of the 
difference between the possible improvements 
in nature and in art, that, in 1861, at Leeds, the 
greater number of prizes to the short-horn 
classes were awarded to descendants from Bates’s 
herd, which, in 1839, at Oxford, carried off four 
out of five prizes; and in the less important 
herds of Devons and Herefords, we can some- 
times trace back prize winners to ancestors 
equally remote. ile from the date of the 
Cambridge show, in 1840, Jonas Webb’s South 
Down sheep have for twenty-one years main- 
tained their position as the first of their race, by 
unanimous consent of the whole agricultural 
world; the revival of the taste for short-horn 
cattle, the most valuable breed of any in all 
countries, either as a pure breed or as a cross, 
may be dated from the Oxford meeting. Our 
agricultural shows produce live stock in 
oy numbers, of approved breeds, and, no 
oubt, the average merit is greater, but it may 
be doubted whether as good individual animals 
were not exhibited in each of the principal 
breeds in 1840 as in 1861. If there be an ex- 
ception, it is sheep—a much more artificial pro- 
duction than horned stock. With respect to 
agricultural implements and machinery, the re- 
sult of twenty-two years of commercial activity 
has been more distinct. Pedigree, one of the 
highest merits in an animal, has no part in the 
value of a machine. At Oxford, the arrival of 
sections of machinery and implements from a 
great Ipswich manufacturer, made a sensation 
and earned a gold medal. The collection was 
sent in waggons for the greater part of the dis- 
tance by road. A long paragraph of the report 
is devoted to a description of a chaff-cutting- 





machine—a machine which at the present day is 
as common as a roasting-jack. Mention was made 
of the implements of manufacturers who have 
smceattainedan European reputation —Howard’s 
ploughs, Garrett’s drills, and Gardner’s turnip 
slicer; but, curiously enough, of the four im- 
plements specially rewarded by silver medals, 
not one remains in use, and two, if not three, 
never came into commercial demand at all. 

We shall presently contrast this accidental 
exhibition of implements with the last greatest 
display at Leeds in 1861. 

or afew years the Royal Agricultural So- 
ciety was a fashion, the names of nominal 
members—of whom a large number were content 
to dine at the annual show-dinner, and then be 
heard of no more—reached six thousand, until 
the time came when the society, so rich on 
paper, found itself scarcely able to pay its way. 
A resort to the lawyers was the consequence. 
Thoughtless subscribers were taught that silence 
to applications for subscriptions did not ex- 
tinguish their liability. The law processes ended 
in recovering some much-needed money, and 
diminishing the list of subscribers to about four 
thousand. From that time the day of amateur 
enthusiasm was over, and after a time it became 
clear that the suecess of the society depended 
on the business that could be done at its shows. 
The exhibitors in each class of live stock found 
the show-yard a meat market not only for the 
animals shown, but for their blood relations at 
home; thus arose a claim for new classes and 
prizes for other sheep than the aristocracy of the 
sheepfold—the Leicester and the South Down— 
and numbers followed the classes. The catalogue 
of the live stock exhibited at the Liverpool 
show in 1841, fills twenty-four widely printed 
pages. In 1861, that of Leeds, eighty-five of 
very close print. But number can give but a faint 
idea of the improvement in average quality— 
in weight, in symmetry, in everything that makes 
live stock profitable—which has been distributed 
through the length and breadth of the land. 

In the department of implements and ma- 
chinery, the change, improvement, and increase, 
has been still more remarkable. But to give an 
idea of this, we must leave generalisation, and 
invite our readers to accompany us through all 
the stages by which the show-yard is reached, 
and then examine it in detail. 

It has been the wholesome custom of the 
society to divide England into districts, and 
every year to pitch its camp and bring its army 
of improvers, living and mechanical, to some 
central town of each district; thus seeking to 
inoculate each in turn with the spirit of progress 
by eyesight and earsight. For the breeders and 
the manufacturers, the feeders and the users of 
implements, who formed the agricultural army, 
oa could not help but exchange ideas in discus- 
sions under the open sky in the Sestinn, and over 
the social pipe and glass in the evenings, when 
the close cram of over-filled inns melted the 








chronic timidity of Englishmen so often mistaken 
for pride. pear 
very year the Council puts up its exhibition 
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to competition by open tender. The essential 
requirements are: a central situation well pro- 
vided with railways, a suitable site of dry or 
drainable grass-land for the show, special 
railway accommodation in sidings provided for 
the occasion, and a subscription towards ex- 
penses and local prizes, which has for the last 
seven years been never under 1200/., and some- 
times exceeded 3000/. 

Hot is the rivalry of these occasions for the 
honour and glory and profit of receiving the 
agricultural notabilities, who bring in their 
trein thousands of visitors, who spend their 
money for the benefit of the favoured citizens. 
To this end great peers take the chair, great 
merchants nc manufacturers display their libe- 
rality in the local subscription-list, and mayors 
of an agricultural town exhibit a degree of local 
patriotism which is not often thrown _, De- 
putations, headed by county and borough M.P.s, 
make pilgrimages to Hanover-square, and humbly 
invite the council to accept their money. The 
rival candidates for the favours of 1861 were 
Doncaster and Leeds. Doncaster urged its po- 
sition in the midst of a splendid agricultural dis- 
trict, with its miles of railway platform, specially 
— to accommodate the vast army of St. 

ger visitors, with its long list of hotels and 
lodgings, trained to accommodate multitudes by 
its race-course demands; and offered subscrip- 
tions far from despicable. But Leeds could com- 
bine the strength of manufactures with agricul- 
ture. The men who made the cloth as well as 
those who grew the wool, great landlords, great 
farmers, and great manufacturers, could offer, if 
not luxurious hotels, such a town-hall as Eng- 
land cannot match, with a mayor ready to fili it 
with guests—a mayor who in the annals of 
the Royal Society will take rank with those 
shining lights of zeal and hospitality, the 
mayors of Salisbury and Chester, described by an 
eminent implement maker and horseman as wor- 
thy of the first prize as “ the best mayors (mares) 
for agricultural purposes.” So Leeds won the 
day, and provided twenty-six acres of land for the 
show, about two hundred and fifty for the trials, 
with branch railways for the machinery from 
the railway to the show-yard, and a fair share 
of private hospitality. 

t must be confessed that there is a great 
family likeness in these agricultural shows ; that 
the man who takes no special interest in live 
stock or machinery, who has no friends amongst 
that miscellaneous body the agricultural interest, 
and takes no particularpleasure in gazing on thou- 
sands of happy-looking country folks of all the 
classes, from the smock-frocked with his sweet- 
heart to the squire with his thorough-bred fa- 
mily in pork-pies and knickerbockers, one show 
would be enough. But, fortunately, there is 
everywhere a large tribe of people easily amused, 
ready to take up a new study or a new hobby. 

According to the usual precedent, the main 
streets and entrances to the town honoured by 
one of these agricultural encampments, are 
adorned with triumphal arches of laurel, holly, 
ov even asparagus-leaves, bearing mottoes of the 





old-fashioned flavour: “ Speed the Plough ;” 
* Live and Let Live ;” “God save the Queen ;” 
“Welcome to the R.A.S.,” &. Flags and 
banners of forgotten elections are hung out from 
windows and unite opposite houses, much to the 
discomfiture of colts and heifers of a retiring 
disposition, whilst houses of entertainment make 
an immense display of royal standards and union 
jacks, and gorgeous placards in blue, red, and 
gold, addressed to the hungry and thirsty. 
At Salisbury the good people went further, and 
planted full-grown trees in the pretty square 
which forms the market-place of that pleasant 
central, clean-looking city, and for the time pro- 
duced, with their Roman town-hall, a scene that 
carried one’s recollection to the Boulevards and 
Places on the other side of the Channel, without 
the continental swells. 

But great cities like Leeds do not conde- 
scend to such adornments; deep in real busi- 
ness, they are not excited like such deserted 
towns as Chelmsford, or Norwich, or Salisbury, 
or Canterbury. Mail-coaches and railroads have 
not robbed the dwellers on the Aire and the 
Calder of their great and prosperous dignity, 
nor of their ancient position as the metropolis of 
the Riding, and left them for two hundred and 
fifty days in the year silent and dreary. 

The first busimess of a Royal Agricultural 
Show is the trial of implements and machinery 
for prizes. The trials of field implements take 
place before the show opens to the public, in 
fields provided and often cropped specially for 
the purpose. They cost a great deal of money, 
and to the judges a great deal of time and 
trouble. They are aim seen by any con- 
siderable number of persons unless it be on the 
occasion of some extraordinary novelty, like 
steam cultivation. They seldom prove anything, 
and not being carried on at the right season 
or for sufficient time, they owe their principal 
interest to the reports of the newspaper press. 
The real interest of the show commences on the 
day when the live-stock judges, having made 
their awards the previous day, and the select. 
five-shilling folks ee had their rounds, the 
turnstiles are unlocked, and the week com- 
mences in earnest with the first half-crown 
day. The day at five shillings only admits a few 
hundred earnest purchasers in haste to get 
home, and a few of the upper ten thousand, to 
whom crowns are of no account. 

The road to the show-yard, no matter where, 
is like the road to a fair or a race-course—alive 
with highly painted booths, wonderful pictures, 
cracked music, voluble cheap Johns, three 
throws for a penny, and Ethiopian singers. The 
show-yard in the course of twenty years has 
grown, in spite of attempts to weed out non- 
agricultural articles, to an enclosure of five or 
six-and-twenty acres. It is generally pitched 
in a picturesque situation, within sight of a rail- 
way. At Salisbury it lay under and between 
the chalk walls of Old Sarum and the famous 
cathedral, on a gorge of the downs that roll 
right away to Stonehenge. At Chester it 
stood on the Roodee—sacred to Mercury, the 
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god of thieves and race-horses—between the | The four-and-twenty live stock sheds presented 


river and the city walls. At Leeds it was 
penned in by a green amphitheatre of hills on 
three sides, and looked almost rural. On the 
fourth was the smoke-stained stone viaduct of 
the railway, emblem of the pace of modern 
commerce. Leeds is one of the dingiest, ugliest 
towns in Europe, but the site of the show- 
_— was not only pe but appropriate. 
t was in sight of marks of the past and pre- 
sent generation.—fields and farm-houses and fac- 
tories, the ancient river and the modern railway. 
A dozen turnstiles fill up the doors in the 
wooden walls, and give, by their continual 
clicking, signs of the eager multitude. A pri- 
vileged entrance is reserved for members of the 
Royal Society. They pass in by a gate that 
seldom turns, for out of five thousand less than 
five hundred used it, during a week in which 
nearly two hundred thousand persons paid their 
entrance from one shilling to half-a-crown. 

A division, which, until the live-stock judges 
made their awards, separated cattle, sheep, 
horses, and pigs from steam-engines, plough- 
harrows, drills, horse-hoes, rollers, carts, and all 
the long list of miscellaneous goods, had been 
removed the previous day, and, passing in, we 
stand before the many streets of the agricul- 
tural fair, bewildered by the far-spread unifor- 
mity of the long parallelograms. There is a 
main street running down the centre show, from 
it on each side branch minor streets, formed of 
sheds, under eighteen of which, right and left, 
are placed implements and machinery, and 
under twelve the animals ; that is to say, there 
are thirty-six sheds, divided by the main streets, 
devoted to manufactures, and twenty-four to 
breeders. The mechanical department, which, 
on the original formation of the society, scarcely 
‘occupied a line in its prospectus and charter, 
which barely filled a dozen road-waggons, now 
spreads over two-thirds of the yard, pays the 
cost for all the space it requires, ook makes, 
probably, ten times as much trade as all the 
rest, for it is easier to sell a dozen ploughs than 
a dozen bulls, rams, or boars, by sample. As a 
general rule, what is alive more interests the 
multitude than what is made, and therefore to 
the live stock on the half-crown day the ma- 
jority first repair, to feast their eyes on their 

articular fancies, whether it be amongst the 
orses, or the horned stock, or the sheep, or the 
pigs. 

On the cheaper days, when vans and excur- 
sion trains pour in their thousands on thousands, 
it is different, for the first rush is to those sheds 
where the implements afford the most convenient 
seats for unpacking the provision baskets and 
refreshing exhausted nature. Leeds certainly 
presented on the last morning of the show, sa 
about nine o’clock, a specimen of an agricul- 
tural pic-nic on the largest scale ever seen. At 
least ten thousand souls were eating, and 

ing, and talking what sounded very like 

erman. Corks strewed the ground in bushels. 
Thirty thousand entered that day. 
But to return to our muttons and beeves. 





a complete picture of the best specimens of all 
the best breeds of every kind of animal bred in 
England (not Scotland) and Ireland, with the 
one serious drawback, that in the ardour of 
competition, and under the influence of the | 
universal prejudices of the judges, a consider- 
able number of the choicest competitors had | 
been so filled with corn and oil-cake, sugar, milk, | 
and London porter, that, to say the least, they 
would require a long course of regimen and 
exercise before they could fulfil their manifest | 
destiny, and become the progenitors of healthy | 
successors. 

Besides the animals sent by a numerous, yet 
select, list of noblemen, squires, and wealth 
graziers, expressly to win prizes, the show is 
also, as has already been observed, largely and 
usefully used asa fair, where the best prices may 
be obtained for a good-looking animal with a | 
respectable pedigree. Without pedigree, bulls | 
and cows are as much out of place at a Royal 
Agricultural Show as a German cotton-spinner 
at the court of Prussia. 

It is a curious fact that there are breeds 
highly esteemed by graziers in certain districts, 
and by butchers in the more fashionable 
markets, which are scarcely seen in the breeding 
or fat stock show-yards. 

English graziers eagerly purchase lean, and 
sell at the best prices when fat, Highland and 
Scotch polled cattle and Welsh runts. Black- 
faced Highland and Cheviot sheep, for half the 
year at least, fill the butchers’ shops of London 
with very choice legs and loins. In Lincoln- 
shire and the adjoining counties you may see 
square miles of Lincoln sheep feeding down 
turnips, and thus protecting what was waste 
from returning to its original barrenness. But 
it is only by exception that these favourites of 
the butcher appear on the champ clos of the 
Royal Agricultural tournaments. 

Norfolk and Suffolk have a breed of polled 
cattle which the dairy farmers of those counties 
highly esteem. There were just six specimens 
at Leeds, all sent by one locally patriotic noble- 
man. Sussex boasts and highly values a breed 
of large red long-horned cattle, bearing the 
county name, which seem like an enlarged 
bovine edition of Devons. Like the Devons, 
they are famous draught cattle, and are amongst 
the picturesque features of the Sussex strong 
clay valleys, as they slowly toil along before that 
inheritance from the Saxon, the huge wooden 
turnwrest plough. In the great metropolitan 
market—where, after years of toil, they come fat 
—they are not despised by the butcher who has 
to feed sailors and soldiers, for at least “ they 
are sweet, and die well”—that is, look well in 


joints, and yield good prices and a fair share of 


internal fat. 

At Leeds, five special prizes brought from the 
same herd two specimens of Sussex’s ies 
bull and a heifer; while of the polled Angus, 
the special favourite of the meat merchants of 
London, the producers of the beef that always 
head the price currents of Newgate and Lea- 
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denhall carcase butchers, there was just one 
specimen, bred in Aberdeenshire and fed in For- 
farshire. This is the kind of cattle that will 
bear the bell at the forthcoming Christmas 
Cattle Show. 


STORIES OF THE BLACK MEN. 


Tuere is a wide truth no doubt in the old 
proverb, that every sort of wood cannot be 
shaped into a Mercury. It will be a capital 
thing to civilise Africa, and fetching out the 
black from the mind, if not from the skin, 
come at the negro Dante, or Shakespeare; the 
negro Raffaelle, or Beethoven; Luther, or 
Newton. If, however, the Africans south of the 
equator represent mankind in the same sort of 
block out of which Europeans have been cut, 
chiselled, and polished, search must be made 
for the hammers and chisels used in that suc- 
cessful operation; for existing tools are only 
broken on the lump that yet waits fashioning. 
A new volume—the first of a new series—of the 
Transactions of the Ethnological Society has 
just appeared, containing three lectures deli- 
vered on different evenings by three African 
travellers—Mr. du Chaillu, Captain Burton, and 
Mr. Hutchinson—wherein they compare notes 
and gossip pleasantly over the things they have 
seen. We proceed to pound down the three 
lectures into small talk. 

As men whose talk is of the smallest gene- 
| set out with the largest pretension, we 
will begin as if we were proposing to set forth 
the whole history and geography of Africa. This 
vast continent is nearly five thousand miles in 
length, and above four thousand five hundred in 
breadth. Its area is estimated at thirteen mil- 
lions four hundred and thirty thousand square 
miles, and it is inhabited by a hundred and fifty 
millions of people, chiefly Moors, Arabs, and 
Negroes, with, in these days, many mulattoes. 
The mixture of races is most evident among the 
Felatahs, who occupy ground extending from 
the deserts of Sahara, in the north, to the Kong 
mountains in the south; from the sea and the 
mouths of the Senegal and Gambia rivers, in the 
west, to the kingdoms of Bornu and Mandara 
in the east—a space equal to a fourth part of 
gy or a tenth of Africa. And here, thinks 
Mr. Hutchinson, we may fit fracture into frac- 
ture and see where a part of the European chip 
has not been joined to a part of the African 
block. ‘For from the tribes of Felatahs in 
Central Africa he has brought iron spearheads 
with wooden shafts, heads of javelins, arrows, 
double-edged swords, knives, ornamental beads, 
pottery ware for the cook’s uses—exactly similar 
in mr to such articles dug up at Canterbury, 
and held to be relics of the pagan time in 
Britain. Their rude manufacture, with double- 
handed bellows and the handleless hammer, 
still yields an iron so tough that the best blades 
they see from Sheffield they call “ rotten iron,” 
because they will chip and break. 

Africa contains civilised negroes. The lan- 
guage of all the negro races is, indeed, unwritten, 








but in Monrovia, capital of the n republic 
Liberia, there are many natives who can read 


and write. To the commander of an English || 


man-of-war, for example, when he entered the 


| 
| 
} 
' 
{ 
/ 


| 


harbour, this letter was delivered by a boat that 


put off from shore expressly to bring it : 
“‘ GENTLEMEN OF THE Man-or. 
be happy to see you on shore. Mrs. H. sends 
her love, and will be happy to wash your clothes. 
I have the honour to be, gentlemen, yours affec- 
tionately, J. H., Colonel of the Liberian Militia.” 
But, on the whole, this high degree of civilisa- 
tion is not frequently attained. On some parts 
of the western coast it is believed (contact with 
white men having bred the story) that the 
Maker of the world—they have nowhere a dis- 
tinct name for God—in dry regions the word 
that serves for it is often the word meaning 
rain—the Maker of the world created one pair of 
blacks and one of whites. To the blacks, being 


aR,—I shall | 


the favourites, choice was offered between two | 


gifts—a closed box and aclosed letter. Because 


it was bigger and heavier, they took the box || 


and found in it only some old metals. 
whites was left the letter, and that told them 


To the | 


everything, where to go and live, how to build | 
make 


ships, cloth, and, above all, how to make 


those three chief glories of civilisation—guns, 


and powder, and rum. 


After much Christian teaching and domesti- | 
cation among Christians, the native African wit | 


acquires but shallow notions of religion. A | 


clever Kruman servant of Mr. and Mrs. Hutch- 
inson, at Fernando Po, being questioned as to 
his knowledge of sacred things, &c., said he 


knew God very well, that He was very good, | 
and had made two very fine things: “ Mammy, | 


dem two ting be foine past what any man can 
make. One ting be shleep—foine, foine ting, 
mammy, no man fit to make dat; and t’other 
— be Sunday, when no pusson have for 
work.” 





The notion of a Deity held by an African | 


negro on his own soil is utterly rudimentary. 
It wants, as we have said, even a name. There 
is the Mulunga of some tribes, the Uhlunga of 
the Caffres, and the Utita of the Hottentots, 


for whom a house may be built and food setin | 


a village. 
without personality or character, and the name 
may mean also the firmament or the sun. With 


But the idea is of a vague ghost, | 


another tribe, as we said, God and rain are | 
synonymous, and in another the word is the | 
word for witchcraft. Of the — of death | 


there is everywhere extreme dread, though it 
may be blindly and fearlessly risked. “He is 
finished,” say the East Africans of a dead re- 
lative. ‘Allis done for ever,” say the West 


African. In Bonny, European intercourse has | 
suggested the phrase, “he is gone for devilly.” | 
Food is set by on and, in the case of a | 


chief, slaves are killed, for sustenance and com- 
panionship on the way to the spirit world; and 
for some weeks, perhaps a few years after a 
death, the place of burial is dreaded, because 
the ghost of the dead, always held to be vindic- 


tive, is supposed to haunt it. A village has | 
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been broken up by the death of one whose ghost 
was an especial source of terror. But in a little 
time there is no more faith im such a ghost. 
There is in this matter, as in all others, no reflec- 
tion, no reasoning out of conclusions. But the 
dead man is held to be altogether extinct. Ask 
the negro where is the spirit of his great-grand- 
father, he says that he does not know, “It is 
done.” ‘There is occasional particular belief as 
to a certain man’s spirit, that it has gone, loup- 
garou fashion, into a bird or a gorilla; but at- 
tempt to get upon traces of a belief in transmi- 
gration generally, the answer is, No. It is be- 
yond the ordinary power of the negro to reason 
much from the particular to the general. 

Everywhere there is a belief in witcheraft. 
Witcheraft is commonly regarded as the cause 
of adeath as of arecovery. There is still the 
utmost vagueness in the fetishism that ascribes 
a sort of divinity to ts, birds, rocks, 
mountains, peaks, waterfalls, feathers, teeth, 
claws, skins and brains of animals, &c. In 
Eastern Africa they have some statuettes for 
idols. Only one tribe has been found in the 
West that has advanced so far as this, the 
Wanyika, and they say that their i came 
from the East. The tutelary deity of the Brass 
district is a boa-constrictor; of Bonny, it is 
the iguana; and these creatures are held in 
such reverence that they are allowed to come 
into the houses and eat any sort of chop that 
lies in their way. It is death to any man to 
injure one of these reptiles; and if one be 
found dead, it is rolled in a white cloth and tied 
in a mat for solemn burial, with military honours 
of gun-firing and rum-drinking. By the same 
people, a dead slave—and a slave represents the 
African currency, as a pound the English—is 
only sewn in matting, to be flung without cere- 
mony to the crocodiles and sharks of the river. 

The ju-ju king or priest is the authorised 
fountain of superstition. The people of New 
Calabar had special reverence fea a spirit sup- 
posed to live beyond their own borders in the 
Oru, which they describe as the long ju-ju 
country. The ju-ju of that place is a woman, 
who knows everything, and lives in a valley set 
about with hills. When a great crime has been 
committed and the guilt of the accused is 
doubtful, accused and accuser are said to have 
been sent together to this oracle. Having 
reached the sacred ground, and arrived at a 
certain bush, at that bush the attendants are all 
left behind, while the accuser and the accused 
advance together. Accusation is then made in 
a loud voice, and a mysterious voice in the air 
asks the accused whether he be guilty. Denial, 
of course, follows, and the culprit is commanded 
by the strange voice to go back. If innocent, 
he can go home; but if guilty, his feet are glued 
to the ground, and while he struggles to retire, 
water springing up beside him, rises, rises, rises, 
till it covers his head. When he has been thus 
killed, the water sinks into the earth again, 
sucking his corpse in with it, as far as the 
neck, but leaving the head above ground. 

At the Egbo meetings, in the Old Calabar 





district, suspected persons are accused and tried 
by the ordeal of the esere, or poison bean, which 
is supposed to kill only the guilty. It nearly 
kill Sectnee Christison, of Edinburgh, when 
he tried on his own person its properties, so 
that the risk of being found guilty and executed 
is much greater in this case than the trial trip 
to the long ju-ju country. 

The negroes have no system of language, but 
make almost of each tribe a nation with a sepa- 
rate tongue. “The Tower of Babel,” says Cap- 
tain Adams, “might have been built in any of 
these districts;” yet in Western Equatorial Atrica 
the tribes were found not sharply parted by land- 
marks from each other, but with their villages 
intermixed. Interior to the Cameroons, the Old 
Calabar and the Bonny districts are a people 
called Qua. But the Quas of the Cameroons 
can’t understand the language of the Quas of 
Bonny. As we speak of Equatorial Africa, let 
it be noted that negroes living under the equator 
are not blacker than those farther from it. In 
a damp and moist country, especially when it is 
mountainous, the negroes are less black, though 
not less distinctly marked with negro features 
than in a dry climate. Damp also produces 
more hunger and “ guamba,” or longing desire 
for a meat diet. It tends, therefore, in Africa, 
to the support of cannibalism. Mr. Hutchinson, 
who seems to have lived rather near Borriobola 
Gha, says: “I have during the last year seen it 
stated in a Sierra Leone newspaper, on the 
authority of Mr. Priddy, a missionary of the 
Countess of Huntingdon’s connexion in that 
colony, not that he had heard of, but that he 
had seen hampers of dried human flesh carried 
about on men’s backs to be sold for eating, in 
the progress of a recent civil war between the 
Soosoo and Timney tribes.” The statement was 
made at the sixty-seventh anniversary meeting 
of that missionary body, and refers to a colony 
in which eight millions of money have been 
spent for civilisation and liberation of the negro. 

At Bonny, secretly, but within sight of our 
ships of commerce on the river, cannibal cere- 
monies are maintained. The horrors of one of 
which Mr. Hutchinson, concealed in a hut, saw 
unsuspected, and he says : “I can assure you of 
a fact in connexion with one of their reprisal 
executions for cannibal purposes, that occurred 
during the temporary stay of Mrs. Hutchinson 
and myself at Bonny. We were stopping on 
board a palm-oil hulk, when one morning there 
came to the vessel, for some trading object, the 
very ju-ju man whom I had seen at his bloody 
work some time previous. It seems that he 
had repeated this operation on the day before 
the visit now recorded; and on Captain Straw, 
who had charge of the hulk, asking him how he 
could dare to look in the face of a white lady, 
who had heard of his eating the head of a man 
the day before (for I must tell you that the head 
is a part claimed as a tit-bit by the executioner), 
he replied with the most imperturbable s 
froid, expressive of profound contempt for 
the culinary art in the world, ‘I no eat him, for 
my cook done spoil him; he no put nuff pepper 
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on him,’ meaning that the sauce had not been 
to his taste.” 

The cannibals are generally tall and well made. 
The Wabembe, says Captain Burton, on the 
north-west shore of ‘Taganyaka Lake, have aban- 
doned to wild growth the richest land; too lazy 
to fish or hunt, they devour all kinds of carrion, 

ubs, and insects, and like the Fans described 

y Mr. du Chaillu, will eat the bodies of men who 
have died of sickness. A tribe, living interior 
to Coriseo, is said to come down to the shore to 
catch people living near the sea, whose flesh they 
suppose to have a brinier and choicer flavour. 
On the other hand, the Pangwe tribe, interior to 
the Gaboon, as we hang venison or pheasant, 
bury the dead bodies of their enemies for a week, 
to give them a gamy flavour before they are 
eaten. The love of putrid meat, the want of 
salt and other necessaries, bring on leprosy, ele- 
phantiasis, virulent ulcers, and other diseases of 
the skin ; scrofula abounds, especially among the 
tribes of the sea-shore. I have seen, says Mr. 
du Chaillu, but two or three bald-headed negroes. 
The Aspingi tribes, who feed chiefly on palm-oil 
nuts, have many more children than other tribes. 
Longevity is rare. Mr. du Chaillu saw but few 
old men and women. There are considerable 
differences in degree of intellect among the 
‘several negro tribes, and also among the people 
of the same tribe. Among the cannibal tribes, 
the sugar-loaf head, often with a very recedin 
forehead, is most common. But they are skilfu 
in making iron implements, and otherwise intelli- 
gent. The best heads, in every sense, as well as 
the smallest feet and the most delicate hands in 
Western Africa, appear to belong to the negroes 
who speak the Mpongwe langu Among the 
best, however, of these tribes of the interior— 
where they possess a loom and weave palm 
fibres into a good cloth—there is little achieved 
by mental labour or forethought. 

There is imagination, with astute power of 
speech, sharp trading, and an ingenuity of lying 
and cheating, that cannot belong to a merely 
stupid people. Almost always, however, the lie 
betrays itself on the man’s face. But wherever 
memory, or forethought, or a solid power of re- 
flection is required, the best of these people 
fail; partly, perhaps, through laziness. though 
often treacherous, they are hospitable, and have 
affectionate impulses. Their women show great 
tenderness of heart. 

Polygamy is the rule, but it is accompanied 
with the most determined exclusion of blood 
marriages. The tribes are split into clans, 
almost always of the clan of the mother, and 
descendants of one mother in any definable 
generation, or the remotest ascertainable degree, 
are forbidden to marry among themselves, all 
such marriages being held abominable. But this 
is the only recognised bar. A son inherits at a 
father’s death all his mothers-in-law as wives, 
who must be useful to him if they have ceased 
to be ornamental, the wife being bought, sold, 
and inherited, and her position being, in West 
Africa, a sort of slavery. In Hast Africa, how- 
ever, Dr. Livingstone tells of a tribe in which 





it is a custom when a man marries a woman of || 
a neighbouring village, that he should go to her | 
house to live with his wife, and occupy himself | 
in carrying home firewood for his mother-in-law. 
There, if a woman beats her husband, she is || 
brought to the market-place to be tried in the 
Palaver House, and if found guilty is con- | 
demned to carry him home on her back. This | 
is her triumph, because all the women along the | 
road rush out of their huts to cheer her, and cry, 
**Give it him again! give it him again! give it 
him again!” On the whole, even where the || 
virtual slavery of the woman is most certain, 
and she is liable to the domestic whip, her posi- 
tion is comparatively high. She has her way 
in the household, and seems to be the happier | 
for the company of other wives. The husband | 
being accounted by his wives and neighbours a | 
bad man if he show partialities, the wives rarely | 
disagree among themselves, altlough they and | 
the women generally cause many wars and | 
quarrels among the men. 

Their power of talk goes far. In nothing 
does a negro so much resemble an Englishman | 
as in his skill at making long empty speeches, 
and his patience in listening to hour-long out- 
pourings of words. In Africa, as in England, 
the man is esteemed highly who can by his talk | 
rivet attention for an hour without saying any- 
thing particular. But the “ Hear, hear,” of the | 
negro audience is more frequent. Let us quote | 
Captain Burton’s account of the way in which | 
a Somali entertains a group of grave and inte- | 
rested listeners, all seated about him with their | 
eyes fixed on his face, to receive the information 
that he has been to the well. When everybody 
is settled for the palaver, signal is given by the | 
inquiry, “ What is the news?” 

It is good news, if Allah please !” 

* Even so!” the listeners intone, or rather 
groan. 

“T mounted mule this morning.” 

* Even so.” 

“TI departed from you, riding.” 

“ Even so.” 

“ There” (with a scream, and poiniingout the || 
direction with his spear), iF 

* Even so.” 

“ There | went.” 

* Even so.” 

“T threaded the wood.” 

** Even so.” 

“T traversed the sands.” 

** Even so.” 

“IT feared nothing.” 

** Even so.” 

* At last I came upon cattle tracks 

“Hoo! hoo!! hoo!!!” {| 

A solemn pause follows this exclamation of | 
astonishment. 

“They were fresh.’ 

* Even so.” 

“So was the earth.” 

* Even so.” 

“I distinguished the feet of women.” 

** Even so.” 

** But there were no camels.” 


” 
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Even so.” 

“ At last I saw sticks !” 

“ Even so.” 

“Stones !” 

“ Even so.” 

“Water! ! 

* Even so.” 

“ A well!!!” 

Then follows the general palaver. In the 
ceremonious greetings of the Africans, also, 
there is a tediousness kindred to something that 
white men occasionally cultivate for purposes 
of ceremony. Two Sawabali have met, and 
thus they say How do you do? A. “The 
State?” B. “The State is good.” A. “I 
seize the feet.” B. “How hast thou eaten and 
slept?’ A. “Ihave made my reverential bow.” 
B. “The State?” A. “Itis good.” B. “Like 
unto gold?” A. “ Like unto gold.” B. “ Like 
unto coral?’ A. “Like unto coral.” B. 
“Like unto pearl?” A. “Like unto pearl.” 
B. “In happiness, farewell!” A. “In happi- 
ness let us meet, if Allah pleases!” B. “Hum !” 
A. “Hum!” (drawn out like the German’s 
So—o—o). 

These tedious ceremonies Mr. du Chaillu 
found also among his equatorial negroes. But 
in the personage to whom most ceremony is due 
—an African ‘king—there is a special way of 
exciting relish for the reverence that is to come. 
Both Mr. du Chaillu and Captain Burton, 
| writing of the west and of the east, met with 

occasion for describing it. Captain Barton, in 


the Land of the Moon, writes, that “the chief 
was travelling towards the coast as a porter in 


a caravan. When he heard of his father’s 
death, he at once stacked his load and prepared 
| toreturn home and rule. The rest of the gang, 
before allowing him to depart, beat him severely, 
exclaiming, partly in jest, partly in earnest, 
‘Ah! now thou art still our comrade, but pre- 
| sently thou wilt fine, flog, torture, and slay 

us!” So when one of Mr. du Chaillu’s negro 
| friends, Njogoni, was voted king, some spat in 
| his face, others beat him with their fists; some 


|| kicked him, others pelted him with abomina- 


tions ; whilst the unfortunates who could not 
join in this exercise, assiduously cursed him, his 

rothers and sisters, his parents, grand-parents, 
| and his remotest ancestors. When an espe- 
cially severe cuff or toeing was applied, the 
applicant exclaimed, “ You are not our king 
yet; for a little while we will do what we please 
| with you. By-and-by we shall have to do your 
| will:” this being the authorised coronation cere- 
, mony of an absolute king. 


THE LESURQUES ROMANCE. 





Most romances end when the tomb encloses 
| their heroes; but the interest of the Lesurques 
| romance—partly described in number one hun- 
| dred and thirty-three of this journal—was not 
abated even after dark Fortune had done her 
worst on the fair man. To his children was be- 
queathed shame, dishonour, and a name for 
'! ever tarnished, instead of their rightful inheri- 





tance forfeited by Lesurques’s condemnation ; 
but the justice of society was clearer-sighted 
than the justice of the law. Out of the re- 
habilitation which came from public opinion 
came a new romance. His friends thought so, 
and have never ceased working diligently to 
that end; from the day of his execution to the 
present day, “the suit from beyond the tomb,” 
as the French call it—a very curious process— 
has been carried on ever since. 

Lesurques had not been dead seven days, 
when M. Jarry, the magistrate at Besangon—he 
who arrested Dubose—wrote earnestly to the 
citizen Suméon, saying: “ Lesurques is innocent. 
Labour for the rehabilitation of his memory.” 


But the citizen Siméon was not likely or willing | 


to accept the task offered to him by M. Jarry; 
for it was through him that Lesurques’s appeal 
to the Five Hundred had been rejected, and 
was it to be expected that he would be more 
just to the dead than he had been to the living ? 
The success of the appeal would have brought 
discredit on the new-born institution of trial 
by jury, of which institution the citizen Siméon 


was the warm supporter; and in those days of 


men for ideas, and not ideas for men, it was 
thought better that a life should be sacri- 
ficed than that a political principle should be 
doubted. The citizen Siméon kept M. Jarry’s 
letter secret, as well he might; and it was 
only discovered in 1833 by the then Minister 
of the Interior, M. le Comte de Montalivet, 
who delivered it up to the Keeper of the 
Seals. But even when trial by jury had been 
thoroughly established, and when M. le Comte 
Siméon could have borne lightly on his broad 
and venerated shoulders any mistakes which the 
young citizen commissioner might have com- 
mitted, we find him hypocritically confessing to 
M. de Salgues, who had then taken up the affair, 
that Lesurques was innocent, and the next 
moment writing a secret order to the director 
of police to seize the documents which this same 
M. de Salgues had published ; also commanding 
that he and the eldest daughter of Lesurques 
should be threatened with imprisonment if they 
were troublesome and importunate. So good old 
M. Jarry lost his time in appealing to the mercy 
or love of truth of the stern citizen deputy; and 
still the memory of Lesurques lay under the 
official ban, and the smallest of the stones was not 
rolled away from the tomb of the innocent dead. 

In 1804, Beroldi, or Rossi, the last of the 
assassins of Excoffon, paid with his head the 
forfeit of his crimes. ‘Two days before his exe- 
cution he gave his confessor a written statement 
admitting his guilt, and emphatically declaring 
the innocence of Lesurques. ‘This statement 
was not published for six months; but was then 
taken up by the widow, and a cousin of Lesur- 
ques, as one of the grounds for the “suit be- 
yond the tomb” which they meditated. But 
to their demand for a copy of the various 
papers connected with the trial, the court, on 
the 9th Fructidor, year XII., made answer: 
“You are not a party to the process; you have 
no concern or interest in it. The principles of 
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our legislation in criminal matters do not autho- 
rise your demand for revision.” Two years after, 
MM Caille and Daubanton, addressing the Em- 
peror, Napoleon the First, answered this de- 
cision by the argument, that, “The rehabilita- 
tion of an innocent man, condemned and exe- 
cuted, is a public right. If a law does not 
exist which regulates the modes by which 
this is obtained, such a law ought to be 
made.” Napoleon was struck by these words ; 
and ordered a report of the whole matter to be 
laid before him. Then it seemed for a mo- 
ment as if the strange fate pursuing the family 
would be baffled. But, unfortunately, he ap- 
ointed the Imperial Procureur, M. Giraudet, to 
w up the report; and M. Giraudet, who had 
been the chief attorney in the trials of Vidal, 
Dubosc, and Rossi, hed his forensic reputation 
also to protect; M. Giraudet denying that he 
had ever made a mistake in identity, counselled 
the “rejection of the demand for revision.” 
Again, in 1809, the Emperor ordered a new 
report from the then young and unknown magis- 
trate M. de Belleyme; with what legal conclu- 
sions no one knows; but that Lesurques’s in- 
nocence was held to be clearly established even 
then is proved by the fact that no honourable 
man, or body of men, would accept his confis- 
cated lands; for the Legion of Honour refused 
them; so did the Senate; so did M. le Comte 
de Jacqueminot—whose answer was very note- 
worthy. He was offered these lands as a sena- 
torial dotation, but he replied in his place: “I 
respect misfortune too much to receive property 
stained with innocent blood, and which ought 


to be restored to the family of the victim.” In 
stead of this, it was confiscated to the Treasury, 
‘which never piques itself on sensibility,” says 
Henry d’Audigier, sarcasticall 


The following year (1811), the eldest daughter 
of Lesurques, and her young brother, aged 
eighteen, went to the Tuileries to present a peti- 
tion to the Emperor, then busied in reviewing 
his troops. “Good! my children. Return again 
in three days and I will answer you,” said 
He pepe kindly. The sous creatures left 

of hope; an the pale s ing star 
seemed > if it agp tO bak Petit remn 
the clouds; but when next they saw the Em- 
peror, his mind had changed ; he had seen into 
the matter, he said, and did not find their com- 
plaint just—he could not grant what they de- 
manded. There was no help for it. The young 
girl simply expressed her belief that later his 
imperial majesty would see his mistake; the 
boy took service in his army, and perished, as 
has been said, in Russia. So time went on, until 
the abdication was signed at Fontainebleau; 
when, with a new government, came new hopes 
and new endeavours. M. Dambray, minister to 
Louis the Eighteenth, transferred the request 
of the family for a copy of the process to M. 
Legoux, procureur or attorney-general, who in 
his turn relegated it to the public attorney at 
Versailles. ‘That attorney was M. Giraudet ; and 
his answer was, “that the co-operation of 
Lesurques in the assassination of the Courier of 





Lyons was of the clearest evidence.” So M. 
Legoux replied to M. Dambray “ that there were 
too many objections to giving up the docu- 
ments ;” and all was said. When Louis the 
Eighteenth came back, after the fateful Hundred 
Days, the Duc de Berry, passing through Douai, 
received the magnates of the city in the old way 
of loyalty and supplication ; and the magnates of 
Douai, among other things, prayed his royal 
highness to obtain the restoration to the widow 
and her orphans of the old family house of the 
Lesurques’s, which no one onlay or inhabit. 
This little bit of kindness the duke faithfully 
performed: and behold, in 1817, just twenty- 
one years after the official murder of the poor 
“fair man,” the first small stone rolled away 
from the tomb of his good name. 

In 1821, M. de Salgues for the first time got 
hold of, and published, all the papers, reports, 
evidence, letters, &c., connected with this 
strange affair, referring to M. Siméon, as we 
have seen, and getting in reply the assertion of 
Lesurques’s innocence, backed by the secret 
order to the police to seize his publication, 
and even arrest his person if he became too 
troublesome. The daughter, Mélanie, after- 
wards e Danjou, whose name often 
occurs in these wearisome proceedings, thought 
that perhaps she might soften their old enemy 
by a personal interview. She presented her- 
self at his house, was received, and announced; | 
but M. Siméon, who was standing leaning |: 
against the chimney-piece when the door was || 
opened, made an insolent gesture of impatience 
and disrespect, and abruptly turning his back 
left the room as soon as her name was pro- 
nounced. Shall we do him justice if we say 
that his conscience troubled him? or was it that 
his heart was hardened, like a certain Pharaoh 
of old time, and “ he would not let the children 
of Israel go?” In this same year the king’s 
attorney, M. Doué d’Arc, reporting on the 
Lesurques affair, expressed “his sorrowful 
conviction that Lesurques had died the victim 
of a fatal error; and on the 14th of Decem- 
ber, still in this same year of 1821, M. le 
Comte de Valence declared in the senate “ that 
the verdict of the Year Four was sullied with 
a fatal error, and that the innocence of the | 
condemned, acknowledged and proclaimed by 
the grand jury of public opinion, demanded the 
revision of the sentence, and official rehabilita- 
tion.” The next day, M. le Comte de Floirac 
said, in the Chamber of Deputies, that ‘never 
had the innocence of an accused been better 
proved ;” and he moved for the “ solemn repa- 
ration” due to the memory of Lesurques. ‘The 
Due de Berry was to have carried a petition to 
the king to this effect, when that fatal folly of 
the fanatic Louvel once more threw the whole 
matter into doubt and delay. In 1822, M. de 
Salgues published his famous Memoir, addressed 
to the king; and in 1823, M. Louis ME- QuILLET 
took up the cause, and consecrated his life to the 
task of obtaining recognition, justice, and resti- 
tution for the name and family of Lesurques. 

For forty years this brave, humane, and in- 
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| domitable advocate has battled with all sorts of 








| the deed on which Madame 


obstacles, and withstood all sorts of evil in- 
fluences. His first good deed was to obtain, 
through M de Villéle, the restoration of two 
hundred and twenty-four thousand francs— 
about nine thousand pounds—which, though 
utterly insufficient according to the amount of 
property confiscated, was yet a pleasant addition 
to people whose income was of the meagrest 
and most inadequate. But this grant had no 
sooner been made, than suddenly a claimant 
appeared in the person of the rich old Marquise 
de Folleville, who gave herself out as creditor 
for sixty-two thousand franes ; and here was her 
notary, the sieur Coute, who would vouch for 
the same; holding as he did the deed of transfer 
and acknowledgment. The matter came to a 
trial, and the family was cast. Two — 
and two decrees completed their ruin. All their 
money went, their furniture was sold by auc- 
tion, and once more the star which had shone 
so palely and for such a brief moment, sank 
back into the abyss, with the dark clouds rash- 
ing over it This process lasted six years ; and 
when Madame de Folleville’s advocate, M. 
Mauguin, showed the deed of the 22nd May, 
1792, by which Joseph Lesurques acknow- 
ledged to have received twenty-one thousand 
six hundred livres from Madame de Folleville 
in part payment for an estate which he had 
never purchased, he cried out in court, “ Famil 

of assassins! family of thieves !” and no one felt 
that he was more harsh than true. Seven years 
after the beginning of this lawsuit, a very small 
and unimportant business affair took M. Mé- 
quillet to Valenciennes. The diligence stopped 
on the way to dine the passengers at the Hotel 
du Grand Saint Martin, at Péronne, and while 
the rest of the seventeen travellers were placing 
themselves at table, M. Méquillet went into the 
“* office” to wash his hands. When he returned, 
only one place was vacant—the chair nearest 
to the master of the hotel, M. Forget. The 
traveller and the master to talk. “Does 
not the Marquise of Folleville live near here ?” 
asked M. Méquillet. 

* Yes, she lives in the beautiful chateau of 
Manancourt, and if you have any business with 
her I pity you,” said the master of the hotel ; 
going on to relate how, a fortnight before, she 
had sued a certain family of the name of Devaux 
for three hundred and fifty thousand francs, and 
was on the point of gaining her cause, when 
M. Coquart, the counsel for the defendants, dis- 
covered a forgery in the deed—got the case re- 
manded to the next day—and received that 
same evening a hundred thousand francs for his 
clients on condition of stopping the affair at once. 

On this hint, M. Méquillet put off his journey 
to Valenciennes, and went at once to M. Coquart, 
explaining who he was, and why any evidence of 
villany in Madame la Marquise, though villany 
connected with a family until now unheard of, 
was of singular interest and importance to him, 
the advocate, defender, and dian of the Le- 
surques. M. Coquart asked to see a copy of 
de Folleville 





founded her claim. He looked at it, examined 
it attentively in all its bearings, then gravely 
gave as his opinion that there was falsehood and 
forgery somewhere; and advised M. Méquillet 
to go immediately to the house of M. rd, 
notary at Amiens, in whose care would most 

robably be found the original document. 
AL Méguillet took his advice, and, provided 
with a letter of introduction, went straight to 
M. Allard, of whom he demanded to see and 
examine the original deed, in re Lesurques. The 
notary, doubting nothing, got down the box in 
which it was kept, and put it into M. Méquillet’s 
hands. He had no soon glanced at it, than he 
uttered a ery of joy, and cried out, “A forgery ! 
I discover a forgery!” M. Allard looked to 
where he pointed, and there, unnoticed hitherto, 
were evident traces of some chemical agent— 
and of writing effaced. 

M. Mégquillet returned at once to Paris, and 
M. Mérilhou—the Lesurques’ advocate in this 
matter—beseeching him to lodge a charge of 
forgery against the marquise and her agents ; 
but while the advocate hesitated, proposing a 
new journey to Amiens, and a more critical 
examination of the deed, in came M. Coquart, 
impelled by curiosity and professional zeal 
against his crafty old. opponent; and both to- 

ther went back to Amiens, where they found 
ourteen signs of falsification—enough to sink a 
whole Chancery of causes. 

The lawsuit of eight years’ standing had now 
entered into a new phase, and the several advo- 
cates and attorneys began a duel for life or 
death; but the age, wealth, and position of 
the marquise bore her up triumphantly, while 
the ill fortune of the Lesurques family and the 
terrible accusation of the past, sank them with 
scarce a hope of recovery. M. Haussmann, the 
chemist, lounging into the court while the trial 
was proceeding, heard the decision gravely pro- 
nounced that matters must remain as the 
were ; the deed need not be reported on, for “it 
would be impossible to revive writing effaced by 
chemical agents.” M. Haussmann knowing 
this to be an error—but lawyers are never very 
famous for scientific knowledge or accuracy 
got hold of Darcet and Baron Thénard, and both 
agreed with him that effaced writing cou/d be 
restored. On the strength of this declaration 
Gay-Lussac, Chevreul, and Chevallier were 
called in, and the deed, on which hung so much 
both of interest and importance, was submitted 
to modes of trial which seemed as though they 
would destroy not only all proofs of forgery but 
of everything else. Plunged into a jar of acid, 
it was rubbed and pulled and tested and tried— 
the representatives of the Lesurques standing 
there breathless and in agony, expecting every 
moment to see the only link between them and 
penury fade away altogether, —- forgery, 
parchment, andall. But the experts knew their 
work. At first came faint lines of black; then 
odd broken-backed, interrupted letters; then 
whole words; and soon all the lost writing was 
restored. The old marquise was again un- 
masked and repulsed. But the plaintiffs did 
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not recover damages; the hand of fate lay too 
heavily on them for any scraps of supererogatory 
good Tietunle to slip through her fingers ; yet if 
they might only recover their own, and conquer 
their rights, they scarcely asked for the extra 
grace of benefits. 

During the last sittings of the court on this 
trial, M. Mérilhou spied out the notary Coute 
sitting by M. Mauguin, the advocate on the 
Folleville side. He had slunk in, keeping 
within the shade, but the quick eyes of the 
lawyer discovered him, and showing him to the 
judge, he cried aloud: “ Behold him—the forger 
—forger by habit and profession !” 

Coute started, and turned pale, then fell 
swooning to the ground. 

“Take out that man,” said the president. 

Ineight days’ time Coute the forger was dead. 
Madame de Folleville did not long survive him. 

Six years after this, on the 10th of May, 1834, 
the Chamber of Deputies, on the motion of M. 
Humann, voted the family a further sum of two 
hundred and fifty-two thousand one hundred 
francs ; and in 1845, the deputies of the depart- 
ment of the Nord, ina letter signed also by two 
hundred and thirty-eight other deputies, de- 
manded from the government the restitution of 
the whole property, and the return to peace and 
honour of the Lesurques family—the family of 
one “ whose innocence has been mathematically 
demonstrated.” A copy of this petition was 
sent to Louis Philippe by the hands of Marshal 
Soult; and M. Mequi let still preserves the 
original, with its two hundred and thirty precious 
autograph Spies: many of men long since 
dead and cold in their graves, and some of men 
whom after years have rendered world-famous 
and of immortal renown. 

Once more they seemed to be near the goal. 
The Keeper of the Seals and M. Faustin Hélie 
took them warmly in hand; but a mere tech- 
nical mistake—the substitution of “ probable 
error” for “acknowledged error”’—set the whole 
matter adrift, and undid all the work that had 
gone before. It was during this time of loss 
and annoyance, when M. Méquillet and Madame 
Danjou were working hard to get the mistake 
rectified, that M. Meilheurat said to Madame 
Danjou—the daughter who had been so con- 
stant and persevering throughout— Madame, 
we are not sure that your father was innocent ;” 
a speech both false and cruel, for of late years 
the innocence of Lesurques had been proved 
and acknowledged everywhere. It was too much 
for the overtaxed spirit, which had fought for 
justice so long and nobly, to bear. Something 
in it crushed her beyond her power of hope and 
endurance ; and perhaps with the malady of her 
mother upon her, she flung herself into theSeine, 
| and, true or false, the report goes, that her body 
‘| floated to exactly opposite the Chamber of De- 
puties, where it was recovered and recognised. 

But though the fine-natured woman was dead, 
M. Méquillet still remained; and in 1851 the 





matter was again brought before the public and 
the legislature. On the 25th of January, M. de 
Laboulie, reporter of the commission appointed 
to examine a petition from the family, declared 
that ‘the innocence of Lesurques is incon- 
testable, that it is not enough to proclaim it, 
that the decree of 1796 must be quashed, and 
the rehabilitation proceeded with.” ‘Then a com- 
mission was named to revise the whole proce- 
dure, and propose terms of reparation; and on 
the 19th of March the Assembly took into con- 
sideration the proposition of two of its members, 
which proposition was “ the modification of the 
article (443) in the Criminal Code, by which all 
retrospective interference is denied to his rela- 
tives.” At the close of 1851 came the coup 
d’état, and the “affaire Lesurques” must needs 
give way before the more important and stirring 
public matters which then convulsed France 
and stirred Europe. 

For six years ML Méquillet was absent from 
France, and the cannon of Sebastopol drowned 
the voices of a few private victims whose wrongs 
dated back more than sixty years ; but now the 
brave old man has returned to his post; France 
is at peace—for the moment—and a supreme en- 
deavour is being made both by the veteran and 
by other friends of the family—Henry d’Audi- 
gier and Jules Favre, as was said in our first 
report—to get the matter settled, and the last 
stones rolled away from the tomb of Lesurques. 
Perhaps the present emperor will perfect what 
so many have hitherto only half done, and rein- 
state the family of the wrongfully condemned. A 
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law to this effect is the real point at issue. If it | 


can be obtained, the “ affaire Lesurques” is at 
an end; if rejected, it will be difficult to do for 
one exceptional case what is denied as of general 
right. Besides, the article 443 must first be 
abrogated before the “logic” of our neighbours 
will entertain the right of appeal in the family 
at all. But the battle has been a brave one, and 
M. Méquillet, now an old man of eighty, has 
earned for himself a reputation for courage and 
benevolence equal to any hitherto obtained by 
the most famous advocates of the innocent op- 
pressed. 
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